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The special cut paper pattern designs, which have proved 
to be 80 popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the season 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at « moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
most select Paris designs The patterns are made in one 
standard size only An order coupon with prices and fur 
ther details will be Sound on page 511. 








LD prejudices die hard Women's colleges, 
which have been taught this lesson often enough 
already, are reviewing it again this spring. The 
Rev. Dr. Donald, now the rector of Trinity 

(Phillips Brooks's Boston church), has been saying things 

which sound like echoes a quarter of a century old. 

Personally,” says Dr. Donald, *‘ 1 do not like women’s 
colleges. The moment a woman becomes erudite, as she 
does after the average college course, she becomes a blue- 
stocking and apart from the rest of society; consequent- 
ly she does not accomplish the good which she might 
otherwise. These colleges are not good for society.” 

In the first place, Dr. Donald may have a personal in- 
terpretation of ‘‘ erudite,” just as he has a personal dislike 
of women’s colleges. But taking the word in its géneral- 
ly accepted sense, it is applicable to only a small propor- 
tion of the graduates from either men’s or women’s col- 
leges. The amount of erudition carried away from four 
conege years is scarcely enough to set young people 
‘apart from the rest of society”—especially as the sharp 
edges of their learning soon rub comfortably off. It 
would seem scarcely necessary to remind anybody now- 
adays that the assimilation of arbitrary facts is not the 
chief end nor the greatest good of college life. Far more 
important a result is the lubricating and the adjusting of 
the running-gear, so to speak, of one’s character. This 
can be acquired only by association with other people, 
and it is the college life which offers that association at 
the very best time. 

From this poiut of view the college would seem to be 
even more advisable for young women than for young 
men. The man will get something of the same experi- 
ence anyway. He will rub up against other people; he 
will be disciplined; he will be broadened by his life ia 
the world. But if the girl does not get these influences 
in college she must come under them only little by little, 
or even not at all. College girls are conspicuously less 
capricious and less dificiles than most other girls. As for 
the learning acquired—well, Dr. Donald should console 
himself with the knowledge that it is as easy to forget 
facts as to remember injuries. College girls of a decade 
ago took themselves and their ‘‘ careers” much more se- 
riously than was advisable. That is admitted. To-day 
they are far above the average in health of body, mind, 
and heart. 


HE first automobile club in this country is now form- 

ing. France has had these organizations for several 
years, and the horseless carriage has become one of the 
chief amusements of the ultra-fashionables of Paris. But 
the fad has developed slowly on this side, and it is only 
within the last year that it has been more than tolerated. 
Last year the horse.vss cabs loafed unused along the 
curbs, their “drivers” dozing by the hour. This year 
one cannot walk more than two or three blocks on the 
Avenue without having a chance to watch the ungainly 
yet curiously exact progress of one of these cabs in and 
out of the stream of vehicles. The number of private 
automobiles has marvellously increased too. One of the 
fashionable June weddings was down at old Trinity, an 
unconscionably long distance to take carriage-horses over 
the rough, crowded streets of the lower part of the city. 
Therefore many of the guests arrived in horseless cabs 
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and carriages; and the head-stones in the burying-ground, 
with their quaint old iuscriptions, seemed more of an an- 
achrounism than ever. The long-distance automobile races, 
which promise to be a feature of the season's sports, 
should be of value in helping on the good-roads crusade 
in this country. 


HE house-boat seems to have some difficulty in becom- 

ing domesticated in this country. There is more 
truth in this statement than appears on the surface. 
House-boats we have, to be sure, but they are of an un- 
tamed and roving disposition, quite unlike the really do- 
mestic English species. A Thames house-boat is one of 
the most conservative institutions of that eminently con- 
servative country. Year after year it clings to iis own 
particular section of bank, with as little apparent ability 
to move with the stream as if it were the bank itself. 
The American species is different. Sometimes it has a 
motive power within itself. Sometimes it hires ‘a tow.” 
But in one way or another it manages to satisfy the na- 
tional yearning for movement—for getting up at morning 
in « different place from the one in which ove went to 
sleep at night. 

Life on a Thames house-boat does not seem an enliven- 
ing summer programme to the American mind. The 
long reach of a yacht is infinitely more attractive, and 
every year these flocks of summer birds grow larger in 
our harbors. Aside from the short cruises from place to 
place, the yachts play a conspicuous part in the social 
life at certain resorts. Newport gayety is practically am- 
phibious, at least when it comes to luncheons, dinners, 
and receptions. One of the most devoted yacht-lovers in 
this country is Miss Susan de Forest Day, who has prac- 
tically abandoned life ashore and taken absolutely to the 
sea. The Seythian, her yacht, is her home. Two weeks 
ago she anchored near New York, and gave two recep- 
tions on board the boat. The second reception over, she 
took on a small party of friends, and the next morning 
was off on a week’s cruise. The immovable house-boat 
seems tame in comparison. If the yacht fever grows, it 
will begin to seem as if the American eagle should have 
been a sea-gull. 


RS. EMMONS BLAINE has given a large endow- 

ment—reported to be $500,000—for the establishment 
of a Teachers’ College in Chicago. She has already 
founded a similar college in connection with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and the success of the first venture en- 
couraged her to inaugurate the second. It is hard to 
think of any more far-reaching educational work than 
this advanced training of teachers. The benefits accrue so 
directly to the public-school system that such a benefac- 
tion becomes of distinctly patriotic value. Mrs. Blaine is 
a daughter-in-law of the late James G. Blaine, and a 
daughter of Cyrus H. McCormick, the deceased million- 
aire mavufacturer. In addition to the new college, it is 
said that a model school will be established in one of the 
poor districts of the city, conducted somewhat as the 
Ethical Culture School in New York is conducted. It is 
a sort of model or object-lesson, where advanced methods 
may be tested, and the advisability or inadvisability of 
their introduction into other schools demonstrated. 


HE melancholy Dane has set Paris by the ears. In- 

carnated in Sarah Bernbardt’s person, he has succeed- 
ed in that not too difficult performance. The Parisians 
are like some children, with whom everything goes hard, 
whether it be measles or religion. Shakspere redivicus 
has proved to be no exception. Plus Bernhardt, he has 
taken like an epidemic. And yet it is not the play itself 
which seems to have caught the Parisians’ interest. It is 
the attendant disputes, the duel between the two critics 
who tried to settle with a sword-point the question of 
Hamlet's avoirdupois. The greatness of the play seems 
to have been lost sight of in the excitement of quarrelling 
about a question of waist measure. 

A correspondent of the Times, however, writes with 
enthusiasm of Bernhardt’s interpretation, and especially 
describes the youthfulness which she, nearly sixty years 
old, gives to the part. “ It is strange,” he goes on to say, 
*‘ that after all these centuries it should be a woman who 
reveals Hamlet to us. This is Hamlet as the part has 
never been played before.” 

It is of interest that Paris should have a new Hamlet 
just as America has a new Juliet. And it seems rather a 
coincidence that the most pronounced comment on the 
two performances should be apropos of the unusual 
youthfulness given to each réle. The critics in New York 
failed to agree over Maude Adams, just as Mendes and 
Vanor disputed over Bernhardt. But Mr. William Win- 
ter and Mr. Franklin Fyles did not take to duelling on 
that account. Alas! that is what it is to have common- 
sense and a sense of humor at the same time. It keeps 
people from doing picturesque things. Buteven without 
such an advertisement as a duel, Miss Adams has broken 
all records in the line of money-earning by actors or ac- 
tresses. At only four performances recently the receipts 
were almost $27,000. 


A CHICAGO daily paper has a department devoted to 
people who are puzzled about decorum. The ques- 
tions showered upon the etiquette editor are many and 
various, but an entirely new one came in the other day. 
This was the manner of it: ‘‘ When you are invited to 
spend the night, does it mean that you are also invited to 
breakfast the next morning?” 
This truly pathetic appeal does not state whether it is 
an inquiry after or before the fact-- whether the infor- 
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mation was desired for future use, or whether the night 
had already been spent and without a prandial conclu- 
sion. If information only is desired, the Bazar hastens 
to reassure the inquirer. The fashion of specifying the 
date and duration of a visit has grown deservedly popu- 
lar, but exactness has not quite reached the point of 
counting the number of meals which will be allowed 
guests. The young woman may safely go to ‘‘ spend the 
night” with her friends without taking the trouble to 
tuck an abstemious and portable breakfast iuto a corner 
of her hand-bag. Even modern invitations may some- 
times be taken too literally. 


ITHIN the last eighteen months two parks have been 

established in New York by the Out-door Recreation 
League, one at Fifty. first Street and Eleventh Avenue, 
overlooking the river, and the other on a plot of ground 
bounded by Hester, Division, and Norfolk streets, a 
crowded tenement-house district boasting at one time, it 
is said, more miseries to the square inch than any city in 
the hemisphere. A thousand children can now play at 
once among the sand heaps, the swings, and parallel bars 
of this new park—the Seward Park Association, as it has 
been named, in honor of the statesman. Aon instructor of 
gymnastics is to be employed. ‘The city gave the ground 
and levelled it, but the contributions of the children who 
carried their pennies and the untiring efforts of the league 
have furnished it. Contributions are necessary for its 
maintenance. 

Few of the well-to-do know anything about this part 
of town, where the very color of the houses is hidden by 
a swarming population hanging out of the windows, fill- 
ing the doorways, and crowding the fire-escapes; a part 
of town where the children are brought up, spanked, fed, 
and dressed in the dirt and dust of the street; where the 
buying and selling of food and of clothes go on on the 
pavements, and bread is nailed up on the door-posts of 
shops. 

The pathos of the lives of these little children cannot 
but appeal to every lover of his kind, and the efforts of 
the Out-door Recreation Association ought to meet with 
an eager support among those who have the real welfare 
of the city at heart. 


R. ANDREW CARNEGIE has given one thousand 

dollars to the Travelling Library of the Seaboard Air 
Live Village Improvement Association —an association 
organized for the benefit of certain towns lying near the 
Southern coast-line. This Travelling Library owes its 
origin to Mrs. Eugene B. Heard, of Georgia, who at one 
time was chairman of the Library Committee of the 
Georgia State Federation of Woman's Clubs, and one of 
the five Library Commissioners appointed by Governor 
Atkinson. 

Free transportation has been granted this library by the 
express lines and railways. On application, books are 
sent in batches of fifty or more to some one given centre, 
and distributed to all applicants within a radius of ten 
miles, Those books which until now have been in the 
greatest demand relate to educational subjects, child- 
study and household economics, cooking of all kinds, and 
to labor-saving suggestions. Many contributions from 
publishers and from private individuals have been made 
to this library, which travels through Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. The beneficent in 
fluence undertaken and carried on by Mrs. Heard can 
hardly be measured, and is one from which we may hope 
to see good results almost at once. 


HRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


Most of us know enough about Christian 

Science to realize that we don’t understand it, 

and a good many of us wonder whether we 

would understand it better or worse if we knew more 
We know that it is a theory which concerns the conduct 
of life, and which professes to be based on the Christian 
religion. Its adherents profess to find in it a key to right 
living, and principles which affect all human concerns. 
It teaches that there are great possibilities in us which 
are not improved, and ip particular that through us and 
by the exercise of our wills disease may be controlled 
and sickness averted. It is this latter development of it 
that we see and hear most of. The newspapers tell us 
from time to time of the dealings of Christian Science 
with disease. As the cases that get into the papers are 
almost invariably those in which the spiritual cure 
slipped up, if we knew no more about the movement 
than the papers tell we might set it down promptly 
enough as a failure, and discharge our minds of it. But 
most of us know some persons who believe in Christian 
Science, and we hear from them of its cures, and notice 
that they are enthusiastic in their adherence to it. We 
observe also that the persuasion spreads, and that its ad- 
herents are able to raise money and build churches, and 
we find it hard to believe that it could give these evi- 
dences of strength if it had not some real merits. It is 
true that Mormonism spreads too, and shows great 
strength, and yet very few of us have any patience with 
that, or hesitate to consider it a false and iniquitous move- 
ment. But Christian Science is hardly comparable to 
Mormonism. The Christian Scientists, as we know them, 
are for the most part highly respectable people. Most of 
them have at least average intelligence, and some of them, 
to all appearance, have much more than average intelli- 
gence. Like all Americans, they are entitled to hold and 
practise any religious views they choose, so long as they 
don’t prejudice their neighbors in the enjoyment of a like 
privilege, and the only ground any one has for meddling 
with them is their attitude towards disease. They don’t 
believe in medicine or in medical treatment. They don’t 
call in physicians when they are sick, and the only sort 
of cure they countenance is a species of mental healing, 
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the grounds and processes of which the normal mind finds 
it almost impossible to grasp. As much as it is safe for 
an untutored layman to say about Christian Science heal- 
ing is that it excludes material remedies, and that the 
Christian Scientists insist that it works very well, and are 
ready to give long lists of cures that it has wrought, and 
to put in evidence numbers of persons who believe that 
they were il! and that it has made them well. 

No one objects to Christian Science cures. If the pa- 
tient gets well without medicine, well and good. But 
when the patient dies, it is different. The neighbors iu- 
quire what was the matter, If it turns out that the case 
was one apparently amenable to medical treatment, and 
that uo treatment was given or remedies used which the 
unenlightened mind can understand, then there is apt to 
be a disturbance, and very likely the coroner is called in. 
It then transpires that the person in charge of the case 
had no qualifications for the practice of healing which 
the law can recognize. The method of treatment bein 
explained to the coroner, he says be does not understan 
it, and the upshot usually is that nothing is done. 

There are probably at least a hundred thousand people 
in the country who put their faith in Christian Science 
treatment. In time they will all die, and if they die in 
the Christian Science faith, and without medical attend- 
ance, there will be a hundred thousand su uent scan- 
dals. So long as folks are cured of their diseases and 
have a fair chance to live out their time the law is not 
disposed to be particular as to how the cure comes, It 
does not prohibit cures by patent medicines, nor by faith. 
It did not lock up Schlatter, who was believed to have 
done extraordinary cures by some miraculous power. It 
does not insist that a fee shall be paid to an authenticated 
physician before a man may lawfully die. All that it as- 
pires to do in the matter of regulating the care of the 
sick is to prevent incompetent persons from undertaking 
the cure of disease. 

Cure is a very obscure matter. No physician under- 
stands it perfectly or can fully regulate it. Most of us 
believe that medicines are very useful; but the human 
race got along at the start without them, and there is no 
reason to believe that it would die out if medicines entire- 
ly disappeared. It has been said that in nineteen cases of 
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sickness out of twenty the patient gets well, whether he 
gets treatment or not. If that is true, the chances 
are about twenty to one that any one — doctor, quack, 
impostor, or faith-healer—who takes charge of any 
case of illness will be able to show a recovery in vin- 
dication of his skill. Accordingly, we can believe the 
Christian Scientists when they say their patients get 
well, and yet remain in utter doubt about the value of 
their methods. We can even believe that they make re- 
markable cures after doctors have failed, because we all 
know that faith, or the power of the imagination, ts a 
great remedy, and works wonders in some cases when 
drugs do nothing. We know, too, that hypnotism has 
its marvels, and though the Christian Scientists tell us 
that their treatment is neither hypnotism nor faith- 
cure nor mind-cure, but something distinct from all of 
them, we cau still believe that in some instances it does 
cure, and that im most instances the patient gets well, 
whether by divt of Christian Science or in spite of it. 
All this obscurity about the whole matter of cure makes 
Christian Science hard to deal with. It is not safe to 
say there is nothing in it; it is not possible to say just 
how much there is in it. Its successes always seem to 
us dubious; but it is only the cases of failure, where death 
or serious disability seems to have resulted from obvious 
neglect of precautions or treatment that are well under- 
stood, that warrant usin holding up our hands and saying, 
“This won't do!” When a patient with pneumonia is 
assured that nothing ails him, that disease is ‘‘ error,” and 
that denial of it is all that is necessary, and when such a 
patient is kept out of bed and his strength wasted, and 
when, in spite of denials and all the jargon that Christian 
Science uses that patient dies, we say that a life has 
been lost which could probably have been saved. When 
a child dies of diphtheria, for whose relief no material rem- 
edy has been used, we are shocked, and may well be. 
When a woman dies in child-birth without a physician, 
we are shocked again. When some patient with a malady 
that is definite and curable is induced to avoid the doc- 
tors, and takes Christian Science treatment without effect, 
and wastes time and money, and goes to the medical men 
in the end and is cured, we say that that sort of foolish- 
ness is too bad. 
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Doctors are not infallible, but they represent the expe- 
rience of generations of able men in dealing with disease. 
They differ in knowledge and skill, they make mistakes, 
they scoff at one another, they are of various schools, and 
the attitude of one school towards another is usually such 
as to warrant laymen in considerable incredulity as to the 
competence of the profession in general. It is generally 
recognized that the medical profession includes its full 
share of humbug. Nevertheless, almost every doctor 
knows something about lis business, and many doctors 
are very wise and skilful. When you really want a good 
doctor you want him very much. If you go in heartily for 
Christian Science you have to give doctors up. In that case, 
if you are ill, and elect to have Christian Science treat- 
ment and it fails, and your case turns out badly and you 
die, fully insured, no doubt you can stand it. But suppose 
your child, who is too young to make a choice, dies under 
such circumstances! Can you stand that? 

On the whole, it would seem that if there is extraordina 
ry virtue in Christian Science we ought to be thankful that 

ere are enough inquiring and adventurous minds in the 
world to demonstrate it, without its being necessary for 
doubters to make hazardous experiments. The great ma- 
jority of cases of sickness in which Christian Science is 
used are those of slight illness, where it is impossible to say 
whether the treatment had any effect or not. There are 
some cases of apparent success which seem notable, and 
there are some disastrous cases of apparent failure. Itis im 
—_ to prohibit belief in Christian Science by statute. 

t may be possible to prohibit the practice of Christian 
Science healing for money, but the expediency of activity 
in that direction is earnestly disputed by able men, It is 
ible to investigate cases where death resulis under 
Christian Science treatment, and that should be done. 
Persons who voluntarily and without authority of law 
take upon themselves responsibilities involving life and 
death should be held answerable for the results of their 
action. As long as the Christian Science healers heal, 
there is no fault to find; but when their patients die or 
suffer from neglect, we have a right to ask them to explain; 
and when they take money for treatment, we have a right 
to. require that they should show that it was for value 
received. E. 8S. Martin. 
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E ‘‘Mois de Marie” in Paris is pre-eminently the 
month of those interesting institutions fancy 
bazars. We receive, on an average, an invitation 
to one a day, and go to two a week, which our 
friends consider an example of signal virtue on 

our part, but which is not a penance, since it amuses us. 
[ am always interested in everything that women are do- 
ing, and find no place better to study French feminine 
activity than at the ventes de charité. If this were a letter 
of psychology instead of fashions, I should be tempted to 
dwell upon the ethical side of works of such organiza- 
tions. Instead, I suppose I must run on to the discussion 
of batistes, folards, and the like. If it is a question of 
facts, there is, after all, much more novelty in these than 
in any other feature of the French sale. 

The prettiest toilettes we saw were at the Princesse 
Gortschakoff's. Naturally everybody wore smart things 
in a private house, especially as it belonged to a prin 
cesse. We noticed the Duchesse de la Rochefoucauld— 
not our American duchess, but a relative—in violet silk, 
made with double tunic, bordered with fringe, and che 
misette of batiste and lace. With it was a black toque 
with plumes and roses. Silk dresses, let me say, were 
quite in evidence. Two very pretty dark-haired girls were 
in navy-blue silks opening upon chemisettes of corn- 
colored tulle, with 1830 cravats of tulle edged with Lux- 
euil lace, run with yellow threads. A gray and white 
taffeta had what is called the Miss Helyett belt, a tiny 
pointed girdle, something such as you see in the sketch. 
This was of sapphire blue. The hat was of black tulle, 
with plumes, and a boa of gray plumes was worn with the 
costume. Speaking of boas, let me say every other woman 
wears one, and that 
their variety is endless. 
There are dainty affairs 
with feathers and 
mousseline de soie that 
are quite new and very 
charming. 


(THER gowns at 
the Princesse Gort- 
schakoff's were some 
embroidered _ batistes 
worn by two or three of 
the most attractive wo- 
men selling. One was 
made over a transpar- 
ent of pink silk, with a 
double tunic bordered 
with insertions and 
frills of Jace and lin- 
gerie work, the tunics 
pointed in front and 
falling over a ruffled 
under-skirt. The cor- 
sage had a sort of fichu 
draped over the shoul- 
ders over a dainty 
shirred front of pink 
mousseline de soie. A 
sash of pink mousseline 
de soie, a three-corner- 
ed piece with a ruffled 
edge. bordered again by 
a bouillon, fell from the belt in the back. Mousseline de 
soie with thin summer materials is quite the proper thing 
now. I have even seen berthas of color with pure white 
dresses. Another bewitching gown at the sale was of 
embroidered muslin, skirt trimmed with bouillons of 
mousseline de svie, corsage with fichu effect again over a 





corded guimpe, Miss Helyett belt of pale blue, and wide 
blue sash, with large loop on the right-hand side, passed 
through a buckle, leaving two long ends falling to the 
bottom of the skirt 
below. Large Direc- 
toire hat like the 
sketch, trimmed with 
June roses. 

Let me say that 
black satins and flow- 
ered satins are much 
worn again. The 
Marquise: de Beaure- 
gard at this same 
vente wore a black 
satin, with revers em- 
broidered with gold 
and steel, turning 
away from a front of 
white mousseline de 
soie, and another 
equally smart woman 
of about the same 
age looked extremely 
well dressed in a skirt 
of black flowered sat- 
in, little bouquets of 
old-rose, aud a Direc- 
toire coat of black 
lace. 


HANTILLY and 

the Grand Prix 
are dividing the at- 
tentions of the rue 
de la Paix, so often 
called the rue de la 
Pay, and certainly is as far removed from anything re- 
sembling the street of peace at this moment as can be im- 
agined. Painted hats are among the novelties we saw in 
that pretty white salon of hats that you will remember; a 
large capeline of Italian straw was painted with mauve 
iris, and trimmed with nothing but suggestive flowers of 
the same, massed in bunches, in tints ranging from all the 
shades of lilacs and mauves to deep black. Elbow sleeves 
are among the features of the new dresses for the famous 
races, One particularly charming frock was in what is 
called taffetas mousseline, a light, supple taffeta, something 
like foulard, in color Sévres blue, embroidered with white 
dots, the bottom of the skirt finished with a ruffle en 
forme, capriciously outlined at the top and bottom with 
insertions of white blonde. A corselet of shirred white 
blonde trimmed the corsage, and voluminous ruffles of the 
same finished the elbow sleeves, of the color of ripe grain, 
with forget-me-nots and narrow black velvet strings. 

Some fairylike frocks are in process of construction. 
Imagine a princesse gown of white lace net embroidered 
with lys of guipure, with a bouquet of mauve, rose, and 
yellow orchids at the belt, worn with a hat entirely trinmed 
with white lilies. Or would you prefer a gown of sky- 
blue mousseline de soie, covered with a long tunic of Irish 
lace, caught together on the left side with choux of black 
velvet? The elbow sleeves are also attached by tiny knots 
of velvet. Cravat of black tulle at the throat. Directoire 
hat of Manila straw, with bouquets of roses veiled with 
rose tulle, 

A dress fearful and wonderful as to its construction 
was of straw-colored mousseline de soie over a straw- 
colored foundation, and entirely shirred. Seven rows of 
shirring formed a deep tablier front, caught up, as it 
were, high on the left side, and each outlined with narrow 





black velvet. The same effect was in the back and on 
the bodice, and on the sleeves at the top and bottom. 


SOMETHING practical ? First let me speak of the 
pompons of narrow velvet that are so much used both 
for hats and gowns. Ove sees what she takes to be a fea- 
ther; it is a fluffy quivering affair made of endless velvet 
loops. A very simple foulard, particularly pretty, had a 
princesse front outlined with insertion. This started on 
the right shoulder with a black velvet chou, fastened on 
the left side with another, and rounded away down the 
front in long tablier effect. Then bands of insertion 
sprung from this and sloped away gracefully on the back 
of the dress, te end with the chou. The left side of the 
waist repeated the same motive. The foulards with 
mousseline de soie I still consider the daintiest practical 
summer dresses one can find. China-blue scrolls and 
feathers on a white ground seem to be newer than the 
polka dots, which still, however, hold their own, and the 
fashion for the blue and maize, that always makes one 
think of nodding corn-flowers in fields of yellow grain, is 
seen here in endless variety. Alice has a lovely new scroll 
foulard made with a shirred guimpe of white mousseline 
de soie, and the lower part of the waist draped like a 
fichu and headed by three soft folds of yellow. The skirt 
has a side-pleating Jet in under the simulated tunic, in 
place of a shaped ruffle. She wears with it a hat made 
entirely of wheat, with choux ‘of velvet. 


At the races at Longchamps what we particularly re- 
marked was the delightful discrepancy that seems to 
prevail at present between the different parts of one’s cos 
tume. The Duchesse de 
Brissac, for instance, wore 
a gray skirt, black coat, 
and hat of yellow straw 
trimmed with black 
plumes. The Comtesse de 
Castellane was in mauve 
with a white corsage, and 
her sister-in-law, the 
Comtesse Juan de Castel- 
lane, in black skirt with a 
beige coat, and hat trim- 
med with violets and roses. 
Another lovely woman in 
the tribune was in gray, 
with little habit coat of 
black and hat of violet 
straw. 

In every one of these 
gowns what made them 
smart was, more than any 
thing else, their buttons 
Nothing more charming 
than the buttons of the 
year has crept into fash- 
jon for a long time. 
What I fancy most are 
those of purest rock-crys- 
tal, but there are ravishing 
things in enamel, in chis- ; 
elled gold, in carved tortoise-shell, in bijoux a la Lalique. 
Of course Lalique’s jewels have had their influence on 
the styles. What a strange and bizarre connection there 
is in France between l'art et la mode! Sketches: a fou 
lard which explains itself; a gown of gray crépe de Chine 
with Directoire bolero embroidered with pompons in relief ; 
and a gown, also of crépe de Chine, entirely made of little 
lingerie tucks, with guipure insertions ad frills 
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HE prettiest and daintiest fashions are those that 

appear in midsummer. They are most attractive 

in their freshness and exquisite colorings, but 

they cannot be classed among anything but the 

luxuries of life; for summer gowns are always 
expensive in these days, when so many yards of trimming 
are used, such quantities of ribbon, and such expensive 
linings, and even the severe style of summer costume in 
the piqués and ducks is by no means a cheap one, for ab- 
solute perfection and neatness are required, and every de- 
tail must be perfect. 

This season the wash materials are more expensive than 
they have been—that is, the new styles of wash material; 
but, on the other hand, there are most attractive color- 
ings to be found in quite fine fabrics for as little as ten 
cents a yard, while the more expensive ones cost, even in 
dotted muslin, from a dollar and a half to two dollars a 
yard—rather a large price to give for a material which the 
following summer will be quite out of fashion. 


MUSLIN GOWNS. 


EVER before has there been a season when so many 
muslin gowns have been made up. There seems to 

be a perfect craze for transparent effects, and some of the 
gowns that have been turned out are really marvellous in 
the beauty of workmanship and the exquisite colors em- 
ployed. Lace is used as recklessly as though it were 
cheese-cloth, while the silks and embroideries are marvel- 
lous both in beauty and in expense. There are em- 
broidered muslins—embroidered by hand—and there are 
others with an appliqué of lace and cut-work effect of 
lace and embroidery. Of course these are all very ex- 
pensive 

A most attractive gown of pale blue mousseline de soie 
is made with the princesse effect. The material is tucked 
in bands with entre-deux of white lace, and then again 
the band of the tucked mousseline de soie. This is re- 
peated from the belt of the skirt down to where the 
flounce begins, for there is a deep flounce of accordion- 
pleated mousseline de soie, finished at the edge with a 
narrow lace ruffle. The body of the waist fits perfect] 
tight, and is made in the same way as the skirt, with 
bands of the tucked mousseline and the entre-deux of 
the lace. Where it joins the skirt there is a belt of the 
lace, so that it gives the effect of a princesse gown. It is 
so arranged that where the top piece of lace comes around 
the neck it forms a yoke. The sleeves are of the mousse- 
line de soie as far as the elbow, and then from the elbow 
to the wrist are of the white lace and unlined. One of 
the fads, by-the-way, is to have the waists of thin muslin, 
with the yoke and sleeves unlined. Of course this is 
much cooler, and is particularly effective for garden- 
party costumes. It does not look well for church wear or 
anything of that sort, and of course would be quite out 
of place in the street However, these gowns are not 
made for people who stay in town during the summer; 
they are designed for the watering-places or for country- 
house life 

A very attractive mousseline.de snie gown is in a pale 
gray made up over a taffeta drop skirt of the same shade. 
This also bas bands of lace, and the mousseline de soie is 
not tucked, but is quite plain. The bands of lace are 
four inches in width, and are put in to form a pointed 
shape in front. The back of the skirt has some fulness, 
the lace ending just below where the fulness in the back 





begins. This fulness is gathered into a narrow space 
and then falls down well on the skirt. On the under- 
skirt is a narrow ruffle of pleated mousseline de soie cov- 
ered with a ruffle of lace, and the over-skirt is cut in such 
a way that it is finished with a point, and where it goes 
higher at the sides the ruffle on the under-skirt is deeper. 
‘The waist has a lace jacket covering the fronts and back, 
but shows a pleated vest of the gray mousseline de soie. 
The sleeves are entirely of lace—indeed, the whole effect 
of the waist is of a white lace jacket. 


LL-WHITE gowns are the smartest this year, and are 
made of every kind and description in thin white ma- 
terial. Some are almost entirely of lace, and, oddly enough, 
of a heavier quality of lace than was formerly used. 
Valenciennes of course is seen, but there is a at deal 
of Irish point and a great deal of imitation Irish point, 
while the heavier French laces are very much in demand. 
The materials used for these white gowns are on the cream- 
white order, and the laces employed are of even a deeper 
color—not what is known as butter color, but a very deep 
cream. Often white ribbons are used, and these on gowns 
intended for middle-aged women. The jacket effect is 
very noticeable when the lace is used; it is not when the 
back of the waist is made only of the material. Then it 
is more becoming to have the straps of the lace going from 
the shoulder to the belt. 

The old polonaise is coming in again in some of the 
dotted muslins. A very smart dark blue dotted ‘Swiss 
with white dots is made with a polonaise draped on the 
hips, the draping fastened back under a little fulness just 
in the centre of the skirt, the polonaise itself finished with 
ruffles of the dark blue muslin edged with white lace. 
The waist is made open in front to show a vest also of the 
dark blue muslin, and is trimmed on either side with white 
lace ruffles; the sleeves are tight-fitting, with ruffles over 
the shoulders. The front of the under-skirt is of the 
dotted muslin finished with ruffles of lace around the hem. 
The under-skirt itself is of dark blue silk. It is a very 
smart costume, and decidedly new, and as yet there has 
been only one or two made up on this pattern, 


] Ast year it was the fashion at Newport and at the 
smart watering-places to wear white piqué and duck 
skirts with taffeta silk waists. The fashion is an extrav- 
agant one, but is likely to be popular again this year. 
These skirts can be bought ready made in wonderfully good 
shape, but of course the smartest are those made by the 
tailors, They all have jackets to match—the Eton jacket, 
the reefer jacket, and the bolero jacket; but the costumes 
are supposed to be quite smart when worn merely with 
silk shirt-waists. A great many are intended to be worn 
with all-white waists—white silk waists, white organdie 
waists, waists of white dimity, and even white piqué 
waists, all made in the pattern of shirts. Very often the 
skirts have lines of insertion let in; sometimes they are 
strapped with insertion; but still, the smartest are those 
that are quite plain and perfect in fitand hang. They are 
not worn so short as they were, but still must clear the 
ground. It is supposed that they are never worn but 
once, and it is not considered correct style to have them 
in the least tumbled or mussed. ‘The silk waists are also 
supposed to be entirely fresh, but they cannot be laun- 
dered every day or two, and, instead, are cleaned or made 
of wash silks. 


OME very good or Reg costumes of duck, linen, 
and denim are sold in the large shops. One particu- 
larly smart gown of rose-colored linen is most attractive. 
It is made with the shaped skirt and reefer coat. It isa 
he good shade of rose color, and looks especially well 
with a white shirt-waist; this is bonnd to be a popular 
gown, and looks as though it cost four or five times the 
amount asked for it. 

The craze for light pray continues even in wash gowns. 
There are some gray linens and gray piqués that are very 
effective. These are made with plain skirts, but the coats 
have revers of white. They look very well with the light 
gray shirt-waists of taffeta silk or with the white sbirt- 
waists. 

DARK MUSLIN GOWNS. 

VERY useful style of gown for the summer is the 

dark muslin made of either dotted Swiss organdie or 
of the silk mull. This year these gowns are to be ver 
fashionable. The black ones are already in great demand, 
while the dark blue are exceedingly attractive in color, and 
look so especially well with the white lace trimmings, that 
the danger is they may become a little common. They 
are made up very much on the lines of the heavier ma- 
terials like grenadines, and of course are lined, if possible, 
with silk, but they have no lining over the neck and 
shoulders. A clever way to do is to have the lining of 
the yoke and sleeves so that it can be put in or taken out 
as desired. There are a great many times when an un- 
lined gown is more comfortable, and other times when it 
is quite unsuitable. 

smart black dotted muslin—and, by-the-way, in buy- 
ing black dotted muslin great care must be taken to 
choose a good black, for so many of these are of a bad 
black—has dots of white, which of course relieve it very 
much. The skirt is made quite long; the back is laid in 
one box-pleat, which is strapped the whole way down 
with rows of black lace insertion. There is a deep flounce, 
higher at the back than in front, that has little bars of 
the black insertion let in. The waist is tight-fitting in the 
back, with no trimming; in fact, it has bands of black lace 
let in. There is a vest of pleated white chiffon, and over 
it a piece of black lace. The belt is of the same material 
as the gown, so arranged as to make it look as though it 
were all in one with the skirt; a jabot of white and black 
lace almost covers the vest, and a little touch of blue shows 
below the lace of the collar. In other words, the collar is 
lined with light blue, this little touch of color being ex- 
ceedingly dainty. The sleeves are tight-fitting, but are 
strapped at the upper part with black lace, and have a 
little puff, which is almost necessary, as otherwise the 
waist might look too flat. 

A smart dark blue gown has bands of white. Down 
the front of the skirt are four lines of white lace that go 
to the very bottom of the skirt; the back and sides are left 
plain. There is a very deep accordion-pleated ruffie edged 
with white lace on the under-skirt, the over-skirt falling 
down over it in a most effective fashion. The waist has 
a yoke of white lace, and below the yoke the body of the 
waist is full, overhanging the belt. There is a vest of 
white lace, an odd thing about it being that where the 
waist is joined to the neck are three bands of blue velvet. 
The sleeves are small, with the cuff, or rather the lower 
part of the sleeve, of white lace; fit close to the arm, and 
extend down to the knuckles of the hand. 





OTTED PERCALE GOWN. 


A WHITE percale gown with a blue polka dot 
is trimmed in blue and white striped percale, 
and has cuffs, vest, and revers of tucked white 

batiste trimmed with insertion. 

Cut the skirt from the diagrams given under Figs. 56 
and 57 on the pattern sheet with Bazar No. 21; the skirt 
is without lining, and is trimmed around the bottom with 
a bias strip of the striped percale 6 inches deep. Cut the 
waist in lining, following the pattern sheet with this 
nuraber, from Figs. 88, 91 to 98, and 96, two pieces of each, 
from Figs. 89, 95, and 97 one piece on the double, and in 
dotted percale two pieces from Fig. 90, and one piece on 
the double from Fig. 94. When the darts are taken the 
vest is covered with the batiste, which is sewed to the 
right side and made to hook on the left side Join back 
and side pieces, and cover them with material, which is 
gathered between the *'s and laid in pleats, fitting x on 
@. Add last the standing collar, covered with batiste, 
and finished at the top with striped percale; the revers 
are fluished in the same way. Cut the sleeves from Fig. 
29 on the pattern sheet with this number, and the cuffs 
from Fig. 98 


OTTLED LINEN GOWNS FOR 
SUMMER TRAVELLING. 


LINEN gowns are by far the daintiest and 
freshest for the light travelling service they are called 
upon to render in early summer. In the present sea- 
son the linen shops are exhibiting weaves as delicate as 
those seen in the foulards and India silks, with much the 
same lustre in the finish, and the added advantage of be- 
ing easily laundered. Two jaunty Paris “creations” of 
this kind are shown on the front page. The first is of 
mottled gray, flecked with black. The bodice has a 
slashed front opening over a vest of plaid wash silk. The 
skirt bas a simulated flaring ruffle, the effect being gained 
by the stitching of a band of black wash ribbon in apron 
form about the skirt. The hat worn with this gown is 
of light matted straw, with silver-gray taffeta ribbon loops, 
and two black curled yuills. The companion design is of 
putty-colored liotn with a cobweb design of dark reddish 
brown over the ground color. A braid of open mesh 
reddish-brown linen thread is fitted over the hips and 





down over the slightly trained back, reaching almost to 
the hem. The short Eton jacket of unlined linen is sim- 
ilarly edged on the outside, and the revers are faced with 
plain reddish-brown linen. An inside vest of white linen 
turns back over these revers, revealing a shirt-waist of 





DOTTED PERCALE GOWN. 
For pattern see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


white silk dotted with large red-brown dots. The hat is 
of brown straw, with loops of cream ribbon, secured at 
left side under a wide dull-gold buckle. 


OLLAR AND BELT BUCKLES. 


So many dainty little devices necessary now 
in the way of jewelry, that it would be hard for 
most people if it were not for the importation 

of the imitation jewelry, that is so extremely attractive 
nowadays. 

The newest effects are in the belt and neck buckles 
worn with the almost too popular shirt-waists. Just 
how to finish asbirt-waist at the throat and belt is always 
a problem, particularly if a woman is inclined to be stout. 
The broad belt and the high stock-collar are all very well 
for slight young girls, but as shirt-waists are supposed to 
be correct for older women, it is time that something else 
was found to make them possible. The new style of 
wearing a belt made of a piece of soft satin ribbon quite 
wide, and then putting the ends of that ribbon into the 
buckle, is a very satisfactory fashion. The ribbon is soft 
enough to draw down at the back, where it can be fastened 
to the skirt, thus avoiding the ugly gaping apart of 
skirt and waist. The buckle, quite a small one, can be in 
silver studded with precious stones, or in enamel, oxidized 
silver, or fire gilt. The designs are charming, and the 
buckles most inexpensive. These waist buckles, how- 
ever, are not so fascinating as the neck buckles, which 
fasten a soft ribbon just at the throat. The idea is to 
have a piece of ribbon from two to four inches in width 
and three-quarters of a yard in length, or even longer if 
necessary, so that it will go around the neck twice, The 
ends are put into this small buckle, which is worn just at 
the throat; a little bow of lace being put on underneath, if 
desired. The prettiest buckles are very small, and are of 

ilt, sometimes studded with jewels. They look particu- 
arly well with the white peau de soie ribbons. This style 
of neck-wear is quite the coolest and most comfortable 
yet invented. It is very attractive when the neck and 
the belt buckles match, but there is no law that they 
should be in one and the same design. 

In order to keep the hat on the head and to fasten the 
veil it is necessary to use ornamental pins. The plain black 
or white bonnet-pin is quite out of date. ‘There are a great 
many superb hat-pins worn, and there are, moreover, 











many inexpensive ones that are very pretty in design. 
Among the handsomest are the gold ones in the form of 
birds. The swallow with ruby eyes is very fashionable 
and very beautiful; but in the inexpensive pins are those 
of silver set with colored stones, or made of silver wrought 
in some odd form. To fasten the veil are small pins that 
can also be used for breastpins. These are set with im- 
itation jewels, or are made simply of silver, gold, or fire- 
ilt. 

. To fasten the loose hairs at the back of the head there 
are smart little pins of imitation jewels, generally in round 
or oblong shape. In rather better style, however, are 
those same pins in tortoise-shell; they are not conspicn- 
ous, and answer the purpose just as well. Too many 
imitation jewelled brooches give rather a tawdry look to 
a well-turned-out costume. 


TREET COSTUME WITH CAPE. 


A aray light-weight woollen is trimmed with 
gray taffeta, closely machine stitched, and shaped 
into deep scallops around skirt and cape. Straps of 

the taffeta cover the front seams of the skirt, are run on 
the cape from the point of each scallop up to the neck, and 
finish the revers and standing collar of white ‘taffeta, fur- 
ther finished with two rows of machine stitching in gray. 
The skirt is cut in material and lining from Figs. 56 and 
57 on the pattern sheet with Bazar No. 21, and finished 
around the bottom 9 inches deep with taffeta, which at 





STREKT COSTUME WITH CAPE. 
For pattern see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


distances of sixteen inches is rounded off into scallops, 
cutting off three inches of taffeta in the centre of the 
scallop. The cape is cut from Fig. 1 two pieces, and from 
Fig. 2 one piece on the double; cover the fronts with crin- 
oline beyond the folding-line, join the seams, and add the 
taffeta at the bottom 3 inches deep, and the straps. When 
the standing collar is sewed in the cape is lined throughout 
with white taffeta. 


APS AND BONNET FOR CHIL- 
DREN UNTIL 5 YEARS OF AGE. 


Tue first little baby’s cap, trimmed with ribbon 
ruffles, is made of white China silk; the ruffles are at the 
back, finished with a large rosette. Cut the cap from 
Fig. 129 and the cap revers Fig. 130, one piece of each on 
the double; both pieces are interlined with crinoline and 
lined with silk; the revers is, moreover, stiffened by a 
wire run in around the edge. The cap piece is gathered 
from the middle to 106, where the rosette of China silk is 
fastened; strings of the silk, 4 inches wide and 21 inches 
long, are sewed in between the lining and the outer ma- 
terial. 
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BLACK TAFFETA CAPE 
For pattern see No. XILL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


A Tam o’ Shanter cap is made in dark blue cheviot 
with band of red cheviot, and cut from Fig. 131. Each 
piece is stiffened with crinoline ; the band is 1 inch deep 
and 20 inches long; the cap is pushed up on one side, 
where a large button holds a quill. 

A pretty bonnet, in the shape of a sun-bonnet, is made 
in tucked lawn and insertion. The back of the bonnet is 
cut from Fig. 133 in one piece on the double, stiffened 
with muslin, and joined to the front piece cut in one 
piece from Fig. 132; wires are let into the edges of both 
pieces to keep them in form. A flounce 3 inches wide 
and 31 inches long hides the joining, and is tapered off 
toward the neck. “A flounce of double lawn, 1 inch wide 
and 29 inches long, is laid in box-pleats into a space of 
4 inches, and is sewed in to hold out the lawn flounce in 
front, which is 3 inches wide and a yard long and tucked 
in two rows. A similar flounce 34 inches long finishes the 
bonnet around the neck. The bands are 3 inches wide 
and 34 inches long each, and the bow on top is made of a 
lawn strip, 2 inches wide and a yard long, daintily 
hemmed. 


OAT AND SKIRT COSTUME. 


DARK linen in blue, green, or red may be effec 
tively trimmed with bands of white linen 1 inch 
wide. Cut the skirt from Figs. 56 and 57 on the 

pattern sheet with Bazar No. 21. Cut the jacket, follow 
ing the pattern sheet with this number, from Figs. 23 to 
27 two pieces of each, from Fig. 28 one piece, and from 
Fig. 29 the sleeves, observing the outline of the under- 
sleeve. The jacket forms must be lengthened or short- 
ened according to judgment, and both fronts and collar 
faced with material. When the darts are taken and the 
pockets sewed in the seams are joined, the collar sewed 
in and rolled back, with the fronts, along the dotted line. 
The *’s indicate places for buttons, to which are buttoned 
the strap holding the jacket together in front. The sleeves, 
gathered between the *’s, are sewed in last. 


LACK TAFFETA CAPE. 


Turis cape is cut in double taffeta and interlin- 
ing from Figs. 109 to 111. Join the back seam, 
and sew in between the double material a pleated 

ruffle of taffeta 7 inches wide, reaching from «+ to the 
back seam, where it is sewed together; in front the ruffle 
is sloped off to taper into the belt.. The plain cape part, 
with the long falling ends, is handsomely appliquéd with 
yassementerie and finished with a ruching of chiffon. 
Jown the front, which is hooked, is a jabot of chiffon 5 
inches deep and 44 inches long. The collar is cut from 
Fig. 111 and finished inside with ruchings of chiffon, and 
around the neck is a gros grain ribbon, tied in a bow at the 
back of the neck, and also in front under the chin. 


ORDED WAIST, UNDER-WAIST, 
AND PETTICOAT FOR GIRL 
FROM 3 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


Tue corded waist is made in heavy muslin, with a thin 
muslin lining. Cut from Figs. 58 to 58 two pieces of 
each; line Figs. 53 and 56; stitch the waist between the 
lines so that six cords may be let into the front, seven into 
each side, and three at all other places; sew in the gussets 
following the numbers. When the back forms are sewed 
in between the double material, the slit is made in the 
left side and bound; the waist and the shoulder-straps are 
also bound, and the last are sewed in following the num- 
bers. Tapes are added, and buttons sewed on at the places 
marked with *’s. 
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The petticoat, made of flannel, has a gored front, 10 
inches wide at the top and 15 at the bottom, two side 
ieces 7 inches wide at the top and 9 at the bottom, and a 
k 15 inches wide, provided with a slit. The belt is 2 
inches wide, and the petticoat is finished with scallops. 
The muslin under-waist is cut from Fig. 59, one piece on 
the double, and from Figs. 60 to 62 two pieces of each. Join 
the seams, sew in the gussets following the numbers, and 
at the waist-line stitch on a bias band of muslin. The 
waist is buttoned in the back, and buttons for the petti 
coat are sewed on at the places indicated by *’s. 


LOUSE FOR GIRL FROM 5 TO 
6 YEARS OLD. 


PaTTrerRN is given for a little blouse that may 
be made in lawn or thin wash silk. Cut the blouse from 
Figs. 49 and 51, making it the length desired; make the 
tucks, cut out the neck, following in front the pattern 
given under Fig. 50, and in the back cut it out as far as 
the *; join the seams; provide the blouse with buttons 
and button-holes and a drawing-string. The sleeves are 
cut from Fig. 52 in one piece, gathered between the *’s, 
trimmed at the hand—as is also the neck—with beading, 
ribbon, and a flounce finished with lace, and sewed in 
with 107 meeting 107 of the blouse. 


OW DO WE FORGIVE? 


Nor always as we hope to be forgiven, I fear. 

Perhaps we do not appreciate how hard it is for 

some persons to say, ‘“‘I am sorry.” Perhaps 

there is a vindictive streak in many of us that holds out 

against our better impulses... Certain it is that many of 

us find it hard to grant such full and free pardon that an 

offence that has been committed shall be to us as though 
it had never been. 

To apologize can never be a pleasant task. One may 
feel that a certain angry speech was wrong, but it takes 
great moral and spiritual courage to go to the person 
with whom one has been irritated and say, humbly: ‘‘1 
was angry just now, and I spoke hastily. Will you for 
give me?” 

It should not take superhuman grace for the person 
who has been offended to accept such an apology in the 
same spirit in which it has been offered. But too often 
the speech of pardon is cold, and has a ring that is not 
sincere. Once in a great while it is accompanied by an 
acknowledgment that the suer for forgiveness has been 
very disagreeable, and that while he is forgiven, he must 
remember that an unkind speech cannot always be for- 
gotten at will. 

He who thus receives an apology is farther from the 
right path than is he who has acknowledged his fault. 
The one is conscious of his wrong and regrets it, the other 
is wrapped about in a mantle of conceit and self-right 
cousness. 





CUAT AND SKIRT COSTUME. 
For pattern see No. IIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 








ROWN LINEN GOWN FOR AF- 
TERNOON USE. 


A Brown linen gown, stylishly modelled, is a 
positive luxury for summer afternoon use. Fashionably 
rendered, linen is at all times a handsome and serviceable 
material for general wear. To make linen up effectively 
it should be carefully shrunk before the material is cut, 
ind care should be exercised in order that the threads may 
run straight across each piece of the garment. Great 
elaboration of trimming is to be avoided in linen costumes, 
especially when a plain color is selected. A handsome 
model for a plain brown linen gown consists of a plain 
shield front and a belted bodice and lapped circular 
skirt. The latter has a centre back seam and fits snugly 
about the figure at the back, flaring into a wide train. 
From the belt to the edge of the train 
the skirt measures fifty inches when 


finished. The front breadth is lapped 
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The value of fulling is that it may fit into the curves 
of the figure and prevent the material wrinkling. Fine 
cotton and a half-inch stitch should always be used when 
basting lining and material together. 

The waist is basted together from the waist-line up and 
the waist-line down on all the seams except the darts, 
which are basted from the top down. The basting must 
be exactly on the — on both sides of the seam. 
When basting the shoulder seams, the front must be 
stretched to the back to make them fit well over the 
shoulder. 

Sleeves. —Great care must be taken in basting sleeves 
together; for if not, they are liable to twist on the arm. 
Baste the inside seam first, stretching the upper a little 
below the elbow to make it fit smoothly over the forearm 
Before basting the outside seam, plan the sleeve on the 
table and pin carefully together, so it will lie perfectly 
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be made at either the underarm seams or the curve of 
the front. If too large or too small around the waist, 
make the required changes, ame = in the back, side, and 
underarm seams. Be very careful to keep the pieces in 
good proportion. The under-arm should be at least a 
quarter of an inch wider at the waist-line than the side 
form. When making these changes, the length of the 
waist may be corrected if necessary. In some cases, when 
the waist is taken up too much on the shoulder, it makes 
the waist too short. If so, open the shoulder seam and 
lower the waiat-line to the proper place. In order to 
make the back look well, the armscye should be trimmed 
ese straight from the shoulder to the side seam. 

rinkles in the back near the neck are often due to the 
centre of the back being too long from the neck to the 
waist-line, or the shoulder seams have been taken in or 
sloped too much, especially if the shoulders are very 
square. Such wrinkles may also be 
caused by the shoulder seams not hav- 
ing been notched in the centre. 





from right to left, the lap being seal 
loped and edged with a shaped, nar 
row stitched linen band that continues 
up to the waist-line, and a simulated 
fastening is effected by the addition of 
a group of five small buttons 
that meet a similar line on the left 
side of the bodice In the latter case 
the buttons represent real fastenings, 
the shield front closing at this point 
The bodice has a plain seamless back, 
and fits smoothly across the shoulder, 
but is slightly shirred in the centre at 
the waist-line. The front is smooth 
veroas the shoulders, and has a narrow 
V-shaped opening for the cravat and 
stock-collar, worn inside of the outer 
linen collar Patterns for the stock 
and cravat do not accompany that of 
rhe slight fulness of the 
bodice is shirred into the waist-line 
1s indicated upon the pattern. The 
shield flap has an upper group of five 
buttons, which also act as fastenings 
for the bodice. ‘The narrow belt is of 
stitched linen, and. measures three 
quarters of an inch when completed 
The sheath sleeves fit the arm snugly, 
und extentl in two sharp points over 
the hand. These points are trimmed 
with stitched bands to harmonize with 
the trimming employed elsewhere on 
the costume, A supplementary gar- 
niture of mousseline de soie is set 
under the lapped front of the skirt, 
but a pattern of this does not accom 
pany thatofthe gown. When desired 
this ruffle may be of lace, mull, Lib- 
erty silk, or thin ribbon 

l'o make this costume of linen 27 to 
30 inches wide 10 yards of material 
will be required 


bone 


the bodice 


OME DRESSMAK- 

“ING. 

It.—CUTTING 
AND 


WAIST 
SLEEVES. 

In order to prevent waste, pin each 
piece of the pattern on the lining be 
fore attempting to cut it. Place the 
front on first, as it is usually the 
largest piece, with its lower edge at 
the end of the lining, and the front 
edge on the selvage; the other pieces 
as they will cut to best advantage 
It is very necessary to have each piece 
placed straight, with the woof threads 
at the waist-line. The sleeve should 
have the warp threads, which are the 
stronger, running straight from the 
top to the elbow, and the grain of the 
upper and under parts of the sleeve 
the same at the inside seam. Trace 
each piece carefully with asharp trac 
ing-wheel, remembering to put in the 
waist-line and a line two inches above 
it, as the lining is fulled between the 
lines. Cut out, allowing one inch at 
the under-arm and shoulder seams 
All the other seams should be three 
quarters of an inch wide 

To Cut the Material,—Cut the ma 
terial the same way of the grain as 
the lining. This will cause the lin 
ing and material to stretch, and wil 
avoid wrinkles. There is one excep 
tion to this rule, which is when the 
material is very loosely woven and 
inclined to stretch at the seams, and 








Wrinkles around the neck are caused 
by the collar being too tight for the 
neck of the dress. If a waist draws 
to one side, it is because the centre 
back seams or fronts were not joined 
evenly. A common error in waists 
is the crosswise wrinkles in the under- 
arm piece, the reason for this being 
that the front of the side form, in- 
stead of being held a trifle full, was 
stretched to the under-arm piece. 

Sleeves should fit the arm as well 
as the waist fits the figure. Put the 
sleeve on the arm with the elbow in 
the right position. If too large or 
small, take in or let out at inside and 
back seam. The inside seam of the 
sleeve must be kept well to the under- 
part of the arm. If inclined to come 
too far forward, take from the under 
part of sleeve from the hand to the el 
bow. Opernng the back seam and 
moving up the under part of the 
sleeve will prevent it twisting to the 
top of the hand. 

IV.—FINISHING WAISTS. 

N ill-fitting waist is often due to 

the inside finish. The seams have 
not been properly notched and press 
ed, the binding has been drawn too 
tight, or the bones have not been 
sprung enough If the following 
rules are observed the home dress 
maker will have very little trouble in 
making a satisfactory waist 

It is very important to have the 
seams stitched straight. Before be- 
ginning, see that the stitch is not too 
long and that the tension is not too 
loose. The seams should be stitched 
with silk just on the outside edge of 
the basting. When finished, remove 
the bastings and trim the seams to 
one-half inch width. Notch them at 
the waist-line, and two inches above 
on all seams, except the curved seams, 
which are notched three times above 
the waist-line to make them lie flat. 
Press from the top to the waist-line, in 
order to curve the seam at that part. 
Seams can be bound with seam-bind 
ing, run on with ease, to prevent the 
seams drawing, or turned in and run 
together, or overcast or pinked. 

Boning.—When Prussian binding 
is used, fold it over about one inch at 
the top to make a covering for the end 
of the bone. Begin one-half inch be- 
low the top and run it on a little full, 
to allow the bone to spring and to re- 
move all the wrinkles from the outside 
of the waist. Bias strips of lining can 
also be used. 

The casing on the centre back seam 
should extend six inches above the 
waist-line; on the curved seams, five 
inches above; on the side and under- 
arm seams it can run to the armscye 
or terminate two and a half inches 
below. The darts are boned to one- 
quarter inch below the top. In most 
cases the bones will be found too hard 
to put a needle through; if so, soften 
by leaving in tepid water about fif- 
teen minutes. Sometimes holes are 
made through the bones with a heated 
hat or hair pin. Fasten the bones in 
at three places—at the bottom of the 
waist, three inches above, and one and 
one-half inches beiow the top, spring- 








thus show the lining. In this case, 
instead of cutting the lining with the 
waist-lines on the woof threads, cut 
with the same on the warp threads 
As these are the stronger, it will pre 
vent the material from stretching 

Basting a Waist together.—Uniess a waist has been care 
fully bastec, it will never be a success. Twenty min- 
utes’ careful basting will often prevent two or three 
hours of ripping 

Begin by placing the fabric smoothly on the table with 
the right side down. ‘Then the lining is put on with the 
wrong side to the wrong side of the material. Baste 
through the waist-line of each piece, then move the lining 
down from the top edge from one-quarter to one-half 
inch, according to the elasticity of the material. Baste in 
the line two inches above. In this way the lining is made 
fuller than the material. After the waist-lines are bast- 
ed, baste one-quarter inch inside of the traced lines on all 
seams, with the exception of the neck, armscye, and front 
of waist, which are basted on the traced lines. The front 
requires fulling at the shoulder to allow the lining to full 
into the hollow of the shoulder. 


BROWN LINEN GOWN FOR 
Cat Paper Patteru No. 186 


AFTERNOON 
(See Page 511.) 


USE. 


flat. Gather the fulness of the upper into a space of 
about two inches at the elbow. 

Fitting.—Put the waist on with the seams inside 
Turn the curved side under-arm and shoulder seams to- 
ward the front and the darts toward the back. Pin care 
fully down the entire front, having the waist-lines meet 
exactly, to keep the waist straight. Look first at the 
darts, and either raise or lower them as required. The 
top of the darts should come just below the curve of the 
bust. If the shoulders require any change, open the 
seams and draw the front and back to place, and pin in 
the centre of the shoulder. Then stretch the front to- 
ward the neck and the armscye. If too loose across the 
chest, it is best in most cases to place the front shoulder 
at the neck enough below the back to correct it, if the 
height of the neck will permit; if not, change the curve 
of the front. If too tight across the chest, alteration can 


ing them as much as possible between 
these points. Care should be taken 
not to let the bones extend to the ex- 
treme top of the casing; if so, they 
will wear through. A waist can be 
boned in half the time by using the 
feather-bone, which is stitched on by 
the sewing-machine. In order to have an even edge on 
the bottom of the waist, all the bones must terminate a 
quarter of an inch above the turning-line. 

Hooks and Eyes.—Put two rows of stitching the entire 
length of each front, one an eighth of an inch from the 
edge, the other a half inch from the edge. Turn the waist 
wrong side out, and pin the waist-lines together, then 
evenly up the front. Place it on a table or cutting-board 
and mark one inch apart with pins or tailors’ chalk for the 
hooks and eyes. If De Long hooks are not used, separate 
the lower edge of each one to prevent their slipping out. 
Place the bill of the hook a quarter of an inch from the 
edge of the front, and sew on securely. The bill should 
be sewed down very firmly, to prevent the waist gaping 
open. Before sewing the eyes.on, slip a whalebone in the 
casing formed by the two rows of stitching, and let it end 
even with the top of the first dart. Fasten it at the top 
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GIRL’Ss DOTTED LAWN GOWN 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 1009.—(See Page 5i1.) 


and bottom. Let the eyes project an eighth of an inch beyond the edge of the front. If 
the material has been stitched in the hem, trim it off at the edge of the inside row of stitch- 
ing, turn the lining over, draw it under the bill of the hooks, and hem it down. Prussian 
binding or a bias strip of the lining may be hemmed on. 

Facing.—Much depends upon the line around the bottom of the waist. It should always 
be longer in front, as this greatly improves the figure. The only way to obtain a good 
line is to put the waist on and mark around one side with tailors’ chalk or a row of pins. 
If a belt is to be worn, have it straight across the back; if not, it will be found difficult to 
make it fit well. Make both sides alike by pinning the waist-line, top of darts, and shoulder 
seams together, and tracing through the line. The canvas is cut on a true bias and about 
one inch wide. It is basted on with the lower edge even with the traced line. Trim off 
the material, leaving about a halfinch. Turn it over the canvas and catcli-stitch it to place. 
Cut a facing of silk or of the material (if not too thick) and baste it on a quarter of an inch 
above the edge and slip-stitch or hem it over the canvas. Cut out all unnecessary thick- 
ness before finishing the ends. A waist is never complete without an inside belt. Make 
it the required size, and fasten it with two hooks and eyes. Place the lower edge of the 
belt one-quarter of an inch above the waist-line, and sew it on the centre back and curved 
seams with cross-stitch, being careful to ease it between the seams. 

Sleeves. —Trim the seams off to a half-inch width, and notch the inside seams two inches 
apart the entire length; then press and overcast or bind them. If the material is heavy 
enough to admit of it, a bias strip of canvas or crinoline not more than an inch and a 
half wide can be be used in facing. When basting it on hold it taut, to prevent its show- 
ing from the outside. This also applies to the material for facing, which is put on in the 
same way as the lower edge of the waist. It is best not to finish the sleeves at the bottom 
until after they have been fitted and stitched into the waist, as then the proper length can 
best be determined. Junia K. McDoucGa.u. 


IRL’S DOTTED LAWN GOWN. 


A patnty design for girls of thirteen to fifteen years of age is shown in the 
illustration of a French blue lawn gown, a pattern of which is issued with this 
number of the Bazar. The skirt is complete in three pieces—a front and two 

side breadths. The two latter are tucked in five deep tucks that run completely about 
the skirt from each side of the front breadth. The latter is simply faced to a depth equal 
to that occupied by the tucks, which rise above a narrow hem that simulates a sixth tuck. 
The skirt may be closed at the side of the front or in the centre of the back, where the 
slight fulness is gathered closely in to the edge of the placket. The bodice yoke is diago- 
nally tucked in groups of five narrow tucks, and this garniture is repeated in the back yoke. 
Two similar groups of tucks are shown in the upper sleeve, the lower group of which 
evenly meets the lowest of the three yoke groups. The groups of tucks are aecurately cal- 
culated in the pattern, and purchasers are advised to carefully follow instructions printed 
thereon for the fitting of the various parts together. The lower part of the bodice is made 
with vertical groups of tucks, distributed as shown in the illustration. The space between 
the tucks is of plain lawn, slightly gathered, so as to lend a look of fulness to thin figures 
No lining accompanies this pattern, as it is designed only for light, cool, wash fabrics 
The lower part of the bodice is gathered into a belt, and may be joined to the skirt or not, 
as preferred. A plain belt pattern accompanies the pattern of the costume, also patterns 
of the plain collar and cuff. The lawn for the latter should be finely tucked and 
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emoothly placed on the pattern of the collar and of the cuff, so that the tucks run 
horizontally. The tucking of the narrow belt should be done in a similar manner, 
The belt may be effectively closed by two very small pearl buttons, and should lap 
toward the left side, if a front fastening is desired. 

This costume design is an available one for thin merinos, veilings, dimities, or 
light ginghams. The bodice is an exceedingly effective one for silk or other 
(separate) garments, and the skirt design is calculated with an especial thought to 
its practicality in laundering. Seven pay of lawn 30 inches wide, or 4 yards of 
veiling 44 inches wide, will be required for the making of the costume. 


ARLY SUMMER OUTING GOWN. 


A very charming gown of light wool cloth, suitable for yachting trips or 
for drives, has a plain circular skirt of cloth (the plaid side out), trimmed 
with curved stitched bands of plain cloth. The skirt is gracefully fitted 

to the figure, and is .closed at the centre of the back under two inward-turning 
pleats. The pattern of the scalloped band accompanies that of the skirt, and the 
latter is perforated to show the exact position of the band. The little jacket is an 
exceedingly pretty form of a late walking coat. Its trimming consists of stitched 
bands of plain cloth, and these border the scallops of the coat and revers, The 
garment is unlined, and the plaid side of the cloth employed for the collar forms 
the only variation in the coat, which closes under a (side) fly. The sleeve has the 
scantiest of gathering about the upper arm, the modelling of the pattern following 
the outline of the arm very closely. There is a slight flare at the wrist, but no 
added cuff. Patterns for the stitched bands that ornament the coat accompany the 
pattern of the latter. 

This is an excellent design for fine linen, in which a checked and a plain ma 
terial might be stylishly combined, or for a mourning gown of Henrietta cloth 
with applied crépe bands. It will also prove a desirable model for early fall cloth 
gowns in goods of one color. In this case the revers and bands may be of plain 
silk or of contrasting cloth. Where double- faced material is used, a two - inch 
hem will be a sufficient finish at the bottom. Where thinner material is selected 
and a lining is to be used, the latter should be cut exactly like the outer skirt, and 
a three-inch band of crinoline should be used to stiffen the bottom, which may then 
be bound with velveteen or braid, as individual taste may decide, 

Of double-faced wool material 54 inches wide 5 yards will be required to make 
the costume. Of plain and plaid linen 27 inches wide 3} yards of plain and 7 
yards of checked or plaid will be found sufficient. 
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EARLY SUMMER OUTING GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 187.—(See Page 511.) 
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ROCK FOR GIRL FROM 13 TO 
14 YEARS OLD. 


A very practical and smart frock is made of 
blue white-striped percale. The square-cut waist is fast- 
ened in front with two flaps trimmed with large white 
buttons, the chemisette is of finely tucked white lawn, 
and the bands on the skirt as well as the belt are of the 
material 

Cut the skirt from the diagram Fig. 76 one piece on 
the double, and from Fig. 77 two pieces, allowing for a 
hem; join the seams, trim the skirt, and fitting one 
sew it into a band. Cut the waist in thin lining from 
Figs. 78, 81 to 88 two pieces of each, and from Fig. 79 
one piece on the double, in material from Fig. 80, adding 
the piece turned down, two pieces, and from Fig. 84 one 
piece on the double; the upper strap is cut only in the 
left side, and the lower strap only in the right side 
Take the darts, sew in the tucked batiste chemisette, and 
add the blouse forms laid in pleats by fitting x on 
@ and gathered at the waist-line. When this is done, 
both in the front and in the back, the side seams are 





FROCK 


FOR 
For pattern se No. X. on 


GIRL FROM 18 TO 14 YEARS OLD 


pattern-eheet Supplement 


joined, and the standing collar is added, eut from Fig. 85 
The sleeves are cut in lining from Fig. 86, observing the 
outline of the under-sleeve, and in material from Fig. 87, 
adding the piece turned down; fit x on @, cover the 
under with material, gather the sleeves between 
the *’s, and sew them into the waist 


sleeve 


RENADINE 
TUNIC. 
Tus gown is especially designed for stout or 
elderly ladies. It is trimmed with bands of black taffeta; 
the deep pleating on the skirt is of the taffeta; the revers, 
the belt, and the straps on the sleeves are of tucked taffeta, 
and the vest, of mousseline de soie, trimmed with gui 
pure 
Cut the skirt in taffeta lining from Fig. 1 and the tunic 
in grenadine from Figs. 2 and 3; finish the drop skirt with 
the taffeta ruffle; take the darts,and make a slit for a 
pocket in the right side of the tunic, sewing the pocket 
into the drop skirt. Skirt and tunic are gathered in the 
back and joined in the waistband. Cut the waist in taf 
feta lining from Figs. 4, 5, 7 to 10, two of each, the sleeves 
in lining from Fig. 13, observing the outline of the un 
der-sleeve, and in material from Fig. 6. Sew hooks and 
eyes into the front; take the darts, join the two parts of 
the vest, bind the slit with taffeta, cover the vest with 
mousseline de soie, closely gathered between the lines—a 
piece 50 inches wide is needed for this. Trim the vest 
with guipure, sew it in on the right side, and arrange it 
to hook on the left. When the darts are taken in the 
outside fronts they are faced with tucked taffeta; the ma 
terial for this must be 54 inches long; the tucks open out 
over a taffeta ruffle, 1 inch wide and 10 inches long, and 
finished with lace. Roll the fronts along the dotted line 
and sew them to the lining. The first side piece is cov- 
ered with material separately, the second side piece and 
back are covered together, and the seams are then joined. 
The standing collar is cut in double taffeta and crinoline 
from Fig. 11 and trimmed with guipure; it hooks on the 
left side, and is finished with the flaring collar-piece cut 
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from Fig. 12, and covered with tucked taffeta. When 
the sleeves are trimmed and gathered between the *'s 
they are sewed in. 


ALKING SKIRT AND JACKET. 


MADE in covert-cloth or linen this costume 
will be found especially practical for moun- 
tain climbing and walks in the country. Cut 

the skirt from Figs. 70 and 71, allowing 4 inches for 
a hem, join the seams, take the darts, fit x on @, pro- 
vide the slit in the left side with a fly-fastening, and sew 
in a pocket in the corresponding slit on the right side. 

Cut the jacket in material from Fig. 72, in double ma- 
terial from Fig. 74, two pieces of each, and from Fig. 73 
one piece on the double; take the darts, face the fronts 
with crinoline and material beyond the dotted line, join 
the seams, and line the jacket with silk. When the collar 
is stiffened with crinoline, it is sewed in and rolled with 
the fronts along the dotted line; the sleeves are cut from 
Fig. 75, observing the outline of the under-sleeve; the 
darts taken in the top are covered with little straps, the 
seams are joined, and the sleeves sewed in. 


LOUSE FOR BOY FROM 6 TO 
7 YEARS OLD. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT summer flannel may be used for 
this blouse, which is cut from Fig. 30, two pieces, from 
Figs. 31 and 32 one piece of each on the double, making 
the pieces the length desired. Gather the back at the 
top and join it to the yoke; join the seams, sew in but 
tons and button-holes, provide the left front 
with a pocket, and hem the blouse around 
the bottom. The collar, cut from Fig. 33 in 
one piece and in double material, is interlined 
with linen, and rolled back along the dotted 
line. Cut the sleeves from Fig. 34, lay them 
in pleats, fitting on @, tuck them at the 
hand, simulating a cuff, and line them the 
depth of the cuff with muslin or linen; fasten 
the cuff with button and button-hole, and sew 
the sleeves in with 67 meeting 67 of the 
blouse. 


OHN’S SHARE IN IT. 


Tue idea that the young wife and her 
mother-in-law are frequently on terms 
of anything but ideal friendship is one 

that is too old to be combated. There is 
often truth in the notion, and nobody regrets 
the state of affairs more than does the well 
meaning young busband. And yet may he 
not be largely to blame that matters stand as 
they do? Does he not often unconsciously 
antagonize his wife by his anxiety to bring 
about an intimacy between her and the mo- 
ther he loves? Only the other day I was present during 
an argument between a devoted son and husband and the 
pretty little woman who had been for six months his wife. 





GRENADINE 
For pattern see No. L on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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WALKING SKIRT AND JACKET. 
For pattern see No. 1X. on pattern-sheet Supplement 


They were comparing the experiences of the day. She had 
just told of a delightful walk she had taken in the Park 
He then asked, 

‘** Did you get in to see mother to-day?” 

‘*No, dear,” was the ready answer; ‘I did 
not walk in the direction of her house.” 

‘*Then you have not seen her this week?” 

** Not since we dined with her on Sunday.” 

*‘And this is Thursday! I wish you had 
gone there this afternoon instead of to the Park 
Try to run in there to-morrow morning, won't 
you, dear?” 

“ But, John ”—hesitatingly—“ I have an en- 
gagement to go to the Academy of Design to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Must you go at that particular time?” 
queried the husband, with a slightly irritated 
frown. 

‘I want to go,” was the faltering reply. 
**‘Mamma is coming by for me, and then we 
are going to lunch together afterwards. But, 
dear ”—brightening—‘‘I1 will go to see your 
mother in the afternoon if that will do!” 

The cloud was stil! darker on the man’s face, 
as he insisted that his wife would be too tired 
to make calls ‘‘ after looking at pictures all the 
morning.” Then, as he was leaving the room, 
he added: 

**However, when you can find time from 
the engagements your mother makes for you, 
I should like you to try to call on my mother. 
She and I would appreciate it!” 

With which Parthian thrust he departed. 

AsI am her intimate friend, the wife did not 
hesitate to let me see the tears that started to 
her eyes. 

“ Do you know,” she said, earnestly, ‘‘ that I began 
my married life with a genuine love for my mother- 
in-law? But, unless John stops this kind of thing, he 
will make me /ate her! He is so afraid that I will 
not care for her or pay her proper attention that he 
watches me with jealous suspicion for fear I may 
come short in my duty. And yet my mother-in- 
law and I could be such good friends if we were left 
alone!” 

Is not this the cry of many a young wife? There 
is no feeling whose growth is promoted by being con- 
tinually watched, poked at, and occasionally pulled 
up that the interested spectator may see the length of 
the roots, There is more virtue in silence and letting 
alone than in too many words. 


ER LITTLE HEART. 


Her little heart is like an inn 

Where only transient guests may stay, 
Who haply there their way may win. 
Her little heart is like an inn— 
Ah, sweet, to leave must | begin, 
Who fain would bide herein for aye? 
Her little heart is like an inn 

Where only transient guests may stay. 
TuHEoposia PICKERING GARRISON. 














ROCK FOR GIRL FROM 7 TO 8 
YEARS OLD. 


Prxx and white percale is here trimmed with a 
white border with deep pink figures. Cut the waist from 
Figs. 112, 113, and 116, one piece of each on the double, 
and Fig 116in double material, from Figs.114 and 115 
two pieces of each; from Fig. 117 cut the sleeves, ob- 
serving the outline of the under-sleeve, and from Fig. 
118 the puffs. When the bodice is gathered at the waist 
and the yoke sewed on, the garniture is sewed on and the 
seam hidden by the border, with which the yoke is also 
trimmed. The waist is buttoned in the back. Sew the 
sleeves together, add the puffs gathered between the +’s, 
and sew them into the waist. A belt, 3 inches deep, 
hides the joining of the skirt, which is cut from Figs. 14 
and 16 on the same sheet. 


AILOR FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 
9 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 


A USEFUL and smart little sailor costume is made 
in dark blue cheviot, trimmed with white braid half an 
inch and an inch and a half wide. Plastron and collar 
are of white machine-stitched serge. Cut the skirt from 
Figs. 14 and 16, join the seam on the left as far as .., 
leaving a slit, and gather it between the *’s. Plastron 
and collar are cut from Figs. 17 and 18, the blouse from 
Figs. 19 and 20, the sailor collar from Fig. 21, and the 
sleeves from Fig. 22, observing the outline of the under- 
sleeve. When the seams are joined and the blouse gath- 
ered between the *'s, hooks and eyes are sewed in, and 
the blouse drawn in at the waist with a drawing-string. 
The plastron is sewed to the blouse on the right side 
and hooked on the left. The sailor-collar, stiffened with 
crinoline, is then added, and the sleeves, gathered be- 
tween the *’s, are sewed in. Blouse and skirt are joined 
under a belt two inches wide. 





RUSSIAN BLOUSE FOR CHILD BROM 2 TO 3 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see No. XII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


USSIAN BLOUSE FOR CHILD 
FROM 2 TO 3 YEARS OLD. 


Practica for both boys and girls, this smart 
little blouse may be made of coarse white linen, embroid- 
ered with red and blue cotton in cross-stitch. The border 
around the skirt, collar, and cuffs is of red sateen, and 
the cord of red cotton. Cut the blouse from Figs. 99, 
100, and 101, one piece of each on the double, from Fig 
102 two pieces, and the sleeves from Fig. 103 in one 
piece each. Do the embroidery according to the design 
given under Fig. 104 The front is laid into pleats, fit- 
ting X on @, the backs are gathered, and the parts 
sewed to the yoke Side and shoulder seams are then 
joined, and the neck-band sewed on. The sleeves are 
gathered between the *’s and finished with sateen cuffs. 


HORT CLOTH CAPE. 


Tuts cape is supposed to be made in cloth to 

match the skirt,with which are worn separate waists. 

It is cut in cloth and light taffeta lining from Figs. 

119 to 121, and is finished with machine -stitched cloth 

straps as indicated in theillustration. The collarcut from 

Fig. 121 and rolled along the dotted lines is hooked and 
trimmed with two large buttons. 


USSIAN BLOUSE FOR CHILD 
FROM 3 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


A seconp Russian blouse suitable for a boy and 
girl alike is made of dust-colored linen and trimmed with 
linen bands embroidered in cross-stitch with red cotton. 
The front is laid into box-pleats and trimmed with 
straps 7 and 9 inches long respectively. The design for 
these straps is given under Fig. 108; the middle box-pleat 
hides the hooks and eyes fastening the blouse. The col- 
lar is of plain linen finished with red braid, and the 
sleeves, cut high on the upper arm, are carried into the 
neck-band; a strap 6 inches long runs from the band 
down on the sleeve, which is finished with a cuff 1 inch 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 
7 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern see No. XIV. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


SAILOR FROCK FOR GIRL 

FROM 9 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern see No. II. on pat- 
tern-sheet Supplement, 


deep and 6 inches wide The belt corresponding to the 
straps is 2 inches wide and 27 inches long. Cut the 
blouse from Figs. 105 and 106, one piece of each on the 
double, from Fig. 107 two pieces. Make the slit in 
front, finishing it with strips of material, and sewing 
in buttons and button-holes; fit x on @, in the back x* 
on @*, and join the seams. When the sleeves are gath- 
ered at the hand they are finished with cuffs and sewed 
into the blouse from 69 to 72 and from 69 to 73. 


HILDREN’S CHEMISES AND 
NIGHT-GOWNS. 


PATTERNS are given for two chemises fitting girls 
of from 8 to 9 years and 5 to 6 years of age. The first 
chemise, cut from Fig. 127, is trimmed with embroidery, 
or may be finished with hand-embroidered scallops; it is 
arranged to button on the shoulders. The second chemise 
is cut from Fig 128, observing the outline of the front, 
which is gathered between the *'s to a width of 6 inches 
and in the back to a width of 5 inches; it is finished with 
an embroidered ruffle and a feather-stitched border, and 
arranged to button on the shoulders. 

A night-gown for young children may be cut from Figs. 
35 and 37, one piece of each on the double, from Fig. 36 
two pieces, and from Fig.38 the sleeves, observing the out- 
line of the under-sleeve; in cutting allow for a hem 14 
inches wide. Join the seams, gather the front between 
the *'s, join the yoke, and sew in the sleeves gathered 
between the *’s, and finished at the hand with an half- 
inch-wide feather-stitched band and an embroidered 
ruffle. The ruffle around the yoke is 50 inches long, and 
the yoke is trimmed with two rows of feather-stitched 
border, and finished with a feather-stitched band through 





SHORT CLOTH CAPE. 
For pattern see No, XV, on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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which is passed a drawing-string, and a narrow ruffle. 
The night-gown buttons in the back. 

Another night-gown comes in a pattern to fit a girl of 
from 10 to 11 years old. The gown is 2 yards wide 
around the bottom, and is cut from Figs. 39, 40, 42 to 44 
one piece of each, from Figs. 45 and 46 two pieces of each 
on the double, and from Fig. 41 two pieces, making it the 
length desired, and observing, in cutting, the outline of the 
under-sleeve; yoke, collar, and cuffs are in double material. 
Join the seams, make the slit 10 inches long, gather the 
gown between the *'s, join the yoke, finish the front, 
and sew in buttons and button-holes. When collar and 
band are ready they are added, and the sleeves, gathered 
between the *’s, are sewed in, fitting 91 to 91 of the 
gown. 


HE BABY’S TEETH. 


Tue princess in the fairy tale was literally 
made of jewels, with sapphire eyes, ruby lips, 
and golden hair. Ordinary mortals have not 

such advantages, although each child inherits a dowry, 
too often neglected, in a mouthful of pearls. These 
should be guarded with eternal vigilance 

Previous to cutting its teeth, a baby should have its 
mouth rinsed daily with cool water, and its general health 
protected with right food, plenty of sleep, and fresh air. 
As a result the teeth will be formed naturally, of strong 
substance, and almost without pain. Authorities differ, 
of course, as to the proper nourishment to be given in- 
stead of mother’s milk, but of all the vitalizing foods, 
wheat ranks highest. Oats are out of favor with the best 
doctors and nurses, as it is found that they are heating, 
causing fevers and hives. Burley is excellent, but crack- 
ed wheat, boiled to a gruel, with two parts water and one 
part cream, will tend to form the finest teeth, skin, and 
hair when the child is able to digest the slight amount of 
starch in its composition, which, indeed, is less than that 
found in any other grain. As the teeth appear they 
should be washed twice a day in water, to which a sim- 





RUSSIAN BLOUSE FOR CIIILD FROM 3 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see No. XIL on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


ple antiseptic has been added—listerine or borine—a tea- 
spoonful to a cup of water. When the child isold enough 
to clean its own teeth, a little brush can be used after 
each meal. The nurse or mother can use floss-silk to 
clean the crevices of the food, which, if left to remain, 
will surely cause decay, especially if the teeth are crowd- 
ed. Very hot or very cold food should not be eaten, as 
one tends to discolor the enamel, and the other to crack 
it. A kitten or a dog will, by instinct, wait, however 
hungry it may be, until the food set before it has reached 
a normal temperature. If the child inherits frail teeth, 
decay will doubtless begin even with care, and for the 
sake of the welfare of the second set, as also for comfort 
with the first, all cavities should be filled atonce. When 
nature seems slow in removing the first teeth, they should 
be removed in proper order, or the next ones will be ir- 
regular, but if they are removed too soon the shape of 
the mouth and jaw will be weak or inharmonious, As 
hardly anything can compensate in after life for the self- 
conscious misery of crowded and decayed teeth, a mother 
should do her utmost to improve and preserve both first 
and second teeth. The digestion impairs the teeth if 
poor, and impaired teeth, in turn, infect the stomach and 
alimentary canal with impurities, which are then absorbed 
into the blood and carried to all parts of the body. On 
considering these things it is seen how important are the 
early dental duties. A set of perfect regular teeth, flash- 
ing like pearls, and a breath of unblemished purity, 
will render attractive the plainest face. A celebrated 
dentist, who has invented many appliances in his profes- 
sion, laid down the law at his table against cake and pre- 
serves, pastryand candy. While bis children were small, 
he was considered eccentric, but as they grew up, strik- 
ingly handsome and strong, public opinion veered in his 
favor. The fruit desserts and natural grains had done 
their unfailing work. While good teeth are usually in- 
herited, poor ones can be improved and strengthened. A 
course of right living taken up at maturity will do con- 
siderable to prevent further decay, and to harden all re- 
maining ‘‘stumps.” The necessary phosphates have 
been acquired, but in gouty subjects they become too 
abundant, and both teeth and joints suffer with pain and 
chalky deposits. Suitable baths, freedom from starchy 
and sweet foods, with plenty of distilled water in the 
form of fresh fruit, will do more good than medicine. 
ADELAIDE KEEN. 

















THE STORY OF A HOUSE-BOAT 


BY F. A. EGAN 












HERE were only two of us and “‘ home” was 


flat up in the eighty-odd streets, where we had 


all of the 


modern conveniences 


an obliging 


landlord, fairly quiet neighbors, and a respectful 
janitor, all for a few dollars less than $50 per 


anywhere over in New Jersey. 
laria!” 

One more who was cruel only to be kind said: 

‘‘I hear you're going to build a house out of town. 
Now let me give you a bit of friendly advice, Keep ‘tory. Address, Somtnuren, 


It’s a hot-bed of ma- WV Sate -s08 cottage. Must be near the water, within eas 

reach of the city, and equipped with bath, ranning water, cont 
tary plumbing, and modern conveniences. No malaria, uitoes, 
noise-makers, unpleasant neighbors, or cheap surroundings desired. 
Will rent for the season, and may purchase in the fall if found satis- 





Down-town Office, 


month, Friends who came to see us never tired of 
telling us how lucky we were to find such a com 
fortable place to live in—so cozy, and so goodness 
nly knows what else besides. But man is never 
content, the flat-dwelling one least of all; conse 
quently I often found myself repeating the verses of 
friend of mine, who said 


a pessimistic 
My fiat has *t a dining-room 
A bed-room, parlor too, 
I ary, sitt oom, and all— 
And yet the fact I ruc 


I ucks salient one 
This very tidy little flat 

Of breathing-room has none, 

In the beginning only one of us was thus af 
flicted: later on She became a convert to dissatisfac 
tion; and the third member of the family, our fox 
terrier, needed no converting—he had from the very 
beginning protested against ‘‘all the modern con 
veniences und barked and whined for his fill of 
liberty. fresh air, and God's glorious sunshine 
With us all finally united, it would seem that find 
ing what we wanted would be an easy task. She 
and I talked it over, and in the end concluded we 
would take from the bank the few dollars we had 
stored away for the proverbial rainy day, and with 
this scanty hoard build or buy a little place in the 
suburbs and be our own landlord and janitor 

In a moment of mistaken confidence She told of 

ur plans to one of our friends, so in less than a 
veek all our acquaintances knew what we proposed 
doing, and each one of them felt called upon to aid 
us in every way they could, negatively. From our 
kindly advisers we got help like this: 


























AFTER DECK. 


You see, being a newspaper man, I was a great 
believer in the doctrine I had so often preached to 
others, that you could get anything if you only 
advertised for it, hence the above. It took just 
two months of investigation and dealing with sub- 
urban owners and agents to prove to me that I 
was wrong in the present instance at least, and 
furthermore She was made sick by it, and the three 
of us resided in brick-and-mortardom for another 
summer. 

Past failures had now convinced me that for 
the man of moderate means, who was forced by 
his business to keep within easy travelling distance 
of the city, the spending of the heated term in 
comfortable fashion was not to be accomplished 
along the lines of ordinary procedure. Cottages, 
hotels, and boarding-houses in the country, in the 
mountains, and at the sea-side had each their few 
good points, and other many poor ones. All were 
expensive, none satisfactory. Then, like a flash, 
one day came to me the idea of building a house 
upon the water, and from that moment the satis- 
factory solution of the whole vexed question began. 

When I had enthusiastically laid my new plans 
before her, She wasn’t even enthusiastic; the truth 
to tell, She rather cast cold water upon the idea 
of living on cold water. She always denied it, but 
"way down in her heart there existed a lurking fear 
of what people might say—the dislike of being 
pointed out as something ‘‘ queer,” unconvention 
al, radical, and what not. Women are conserva- 
tives ever. And the dog? Well, he wisely re- 
frained from voting, but later on his actions con- 
vinced us that he believed in the idea then, just as 
we all do now. And so it came to pass that She, 





Looking for a spot to build a country home, eh? 


Well, whatever you do, don’t go to any of those places up 


the 


Hudson. 


They’re full of malaria!’ 


I, and the dog now live from six to seven months 
each year upon the waters in and around New York, 
and for that length of time bid farewell to landlords, jani 
tors, collectors, noise-makers, unpleasant neighbors, and a 


away from Staten Island. You can cut the malaria there 
with a knife!” 
And so it went all down the line, until finally we were 











Then came another, who said: 
‘** They tell me you're intending to locate in the coun 


try? 


Good idea, too 


But look here, old man; don’t go 





THE “NIRODHA.” 


aroused out of a sound sleep one night by the ringing of thousand and one other annoyances which the life of to- 

the bell and the barking of the dog. Upon opening the day formerly led us to believe were unavoidable and in 

door to protest against the annoyance, upon the threshold separable from an enjoyment of ‘‘all the modern con 
stood one of our ‘‘ dearest” friends, 
who, not declining a none too hearty 
invitation to come in, said: 



































FORWARD DECK 


‘*You must pardon me for waking 
you up at such a late hour, my dear 
boy, but I've just learned that you 
are going to build a country home, 
and I couldn’t rest until I had given 
you a solemn warning not to go over 
into Connecticut. The malaria there 
is something awful!” 

That settled it. Everywhere was 
nothing but one great producer of 
malaria, and the inhabitants naught 
but sufferers therefrom. We held a 
council of place before we went to 
sleep, and decided to stay where we 
were for at least another year. The 
dog did not vote; he was a wise ani 
mal—he knew when to keep still. 
So summer found us still enjoying 
“all the modern conveniences,” 
while the streets were ripped up by 
the railway companies. Results: She 
and I had the malaria, and the dog 
consoled himself with an attack of 
distemper. And our friends? Oh, 
they were safely away up the Hud- 
son, in Staten Island, New Jersey, 
or Connecticut! Later on they visit- 
ed us to tell what a good time they 
had, and how very sorry they were 
to hear of our misfortunes. 

Next spring in several papers the 
following advertisement appeared: 




















NEAR THE LANDING. 
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comes just one great big 
easy-going, care-free loaf. 
The day begins aboard at 
six o'clock, when the 
“crew,” barefooted, in 
his white duck working- 
clothes, washes down the 
decks, gets up the deck- 
awnings, lowers away the 
boats and landing-stage, 
and goes ashore for the 
papers, milk, or any such 
thing the owners or the 
cook may want. While 
the “crew” is thus busy, 
the cook has started the 
galley fire and has break- 
fast under way. ‘ Seven 








o'clock, if an early train 
must be caught, finds 


: ‘ breakfast on the table, 


Age 


and with appetites sharp- 
ened by the fresh air 
sweeping in through 
deck-lights and windows, 
the house-boaters are 
a: 2 ready to enjoy what the 
ist cook has prepared. At 
eight o’clock the boom of 
a gun on board the house- 
boat, if away from a club 
anchorage, on land if she 
is lying off a yacht club, 
tells you that “colors” 
are to be made, and the 
club flag and the owner’s 
private signal, which have 
previously been run up in 
two little balls to the top 
of the two poles forward 
and aft, are 
broken loose 

and flung to | 
the breeze. 

The day un- 

der house- 

boat rules has 

now officially 
begun. 

At this 
point I am 
rowed ashore, 
accompanied 
by She and 
the dog. 
Marketing 
and a morn- 
ing walk take 
their time, 
while a train 




















BOUND FOR THE SHORE. 


vaniences,” that landlord and agent so constantly preach. 
And, what is more, wherever in this broad land there is 
water, salt or fresh, there may any seeker after the ideal 
summer home follow our example, and take up a habita- 
tion free from tax or rent, without the permission of any 
one, and amenable to no one save his generous Majesty 
Uncle Sam. 

It may be that the reader will think this house-boat 
idea new, but such is not the case. If there had been no 
house-boats, this would be a world without life. Noah, 
the wisest man in all the universe in his day, built him- 
self a house-boat, and, at the end of his forty days of so- 
journ in it, proved its safety and successful qualities by 
landing uninjured from it his entire zoological cargo. 
good thing slumbers sometimes, but dies never. Hence, 
house-boating, while it has not progressed since Noah first 
introduced it as rapidly as other things have, has always 
had some followers, and unless all signs fail, will in the 
near future have many more. Verily the tribe of Noah is 
destined to be a mighty host erelong. If you are con- 
tent to temporarily lay aside the conventional for health, 
happiness, freedom, fresh air, and even light, then your 
conversion to house-boating is certain. To begin with, 
disabuse your mind of all ideas of dangers, seasickness, 
and the need of nautical knowledge. You will experi- 
ence neither of the first two, and will need none of the 
last named. Smooth water and shallow water will be the 
places where your pleasant anchorage lines will be cast, 
and the sum total of your marine education need never 
exceed your ability to row a boat, seldom more than a 
quarter of a mile, and usually a very great deal less dis- 
tance than that. 

Perhaps a brief description of what She, I, and the dog 
call home for so many pleasant days each year will best 
give the reader an idea of the method of this new ‘* mad- 
ness” —so called by envious non-participators in its 
pleasures. The Nirodha—“ rest after action ”—is twenty 
feet wide for sixty feet of her total of one hundred and 
seven feet of length, and tapers to two points for the re- 
maining forty-seven feet thereof, and with water, stores, 
furniture, and everything aboard, two feet of fresh water 
or eighteen inches of salt water will float her. In these 
dimensions is found ample room for a reception-room six- 
teen by sixteen; a dining-room, wherein a party of a doz- 
en have dined in comfort; ten state-rooms, each with a 
folding-bed, wash-stand, and the like; a bath-room, ar- 
ranged for the use of hot or cold, fresh or salt, water; 
large linen, clothes, and china closets; trunk-rooms; crew’s 
quarters; while in addition storage for five tons of ice, an 
equal amount of coal, and a thousand gallons of water 
in nowise uses up all the available space aboard. 

Around the first of April the ‘‘crew”—one man— 
starts to get the Nirodha free from her winter dress 
of old canvas, boards, and tar paper, while her owners 
begin to pick up all the odds and ends they intend to take 
aboard of her. May 1 finds the boat spic and span, the 
‘‘crew” in his new uniform at the landing, waiting to 
take aboard what he is pleased to designate as the ‘‘ house- 
gear.” Then, in a few days, pictures, bric-A-brac, hang- 
ings, divans, cushions, and the like have all been ar- 
ranged satisfactorily, and life aboard the Nirodha be- 


bears me city- 
ward. At five 
o'clock they 
meet me ei- 
ther at the train or at landing - place, and, 
once aboard, a salt-water bath, taken either 
overboard or in the bath-room, makes dinner 
at 6.30 a thing to be longed for. Dinner fin- 
ished, adjournment is taken to the deck, which, 
protected by an awning overhead and supplied 
with hammocks and cushions, makes an ideal 
resting-place, undisturbed by any noise save 
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few hundred dollars to as many thousands, according to 

the craft’s size, equipment, and furnishings, as well as 

your own ingenuity, good luck, and bargaining qualities. 

Once you have the boat, you can go when and where you 

will in government waters, and in them stay as long as 

yon may desire, free of all expense or annoyances of any 
nd, 

Running expenses vary, of course, according to one’s 
entertaining, and the number of times anchorages are 
changed. In looking over my log-book for the cost a sea- 
son, 1 find that for my summer home of ten bed-rooms, 
bath, dining-room, parlor, etc., off Seabright, Graves- 
end Bay, Riverside Drive, and Echo Bay, I have spent 
for towing and the salaries of two men, their uniforms, 
keep, and such like, a total of only $625, which covers a 
period extending from the beginning of April until the 
middle of October. 

If there is any way whereby a cottage at each of the 
places I have named can with two servants be run for 
$25 per week I should like to hear of it, and so would 
about a million other people. I have enjoyed as a house- 
boater the added satisfaction of being my own landlord, 
with no tuxes to pay, no unpleasant neighbors, and no ne- 
cessity to stuy at one place a moment longer than it 
pleased me to. In fact, it is only when you are a happy 
and contented dweller in a house-boat that of your abode 
may it be said: 

‘* Thy house hath gracious freedom like the air of open 
fields; its silence hath a speech of royal welcome to the 
friends who reach its threshold.” 


IN YOUNG LOVE’S GARDEN-CLOSE. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


In young Love’s garden-close— 
Oh precious bower!— 
Blooms rose on rose 
In royal flower. 

















the soft lip-lap of the water as it washes the 


——— 





sides of the boat. Sunset is greeted by gun- 
fire; flags are brought down with a run, rolled 
up, and put in their lockers; anchor-lights are 
lit; and, if the house-boaters be not goin 
ashore, boats are hoisted to their davits, everything made 
shipshape, and the day is ended. This is the ordinary 
routine, varied, of course, as it must be by weather, com- 
pany, anchorage, and the like. 

And now to the vital question: how does the cost of 
all this compare with the orthodox methods of spending 
a summer? Proceeding along the line of the famous 
cook - book receipt of first catch your hare, first get 
your house-boat. This will cost you anywhere from a 


IN THE LIBRARY. 


From young Love’s garden-close— 
Ah! well-a-day !— 

Rose after rose 
Is borne away. 


In young Love’s garden-close 
Let pluck who will, 

If my pure rose 
Blooms unplucked still. 




















THE DINING-ROOM. 




















KIT KENNEDY—COUNTRY BOY 


BY S. R. CROCKETT, 


AutTuor or ‘*‘ THe Rep Axe,” *“* THe Gray Man,” ‘* Locuinvar,” ETc. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
KITS MOTHER'S LETTER 


EAR SON [so the letter began],—I know not 
when I shall get this letter written, nor yet 
how I shall get it sent to you. I must depend 
upon the opportunities of a kind Providence. 

‘*God knows I would not distress you un- 
less there were need. But so sore has been my trouble 
and my need so pressing that I have no other resource 

‘You know, dear Kit, that I have never complained, 
but have been rather thankful that life held so much for 
ove such asl. But now I cannot bear very much longer. 

My husband is grown so troubled in mind that he is 
at times quite past himself. I say not that he can help 
himself, but his mood comes upon him like a possession, 
and I go in hourly fear of my life He has shut me out 
of from the sight of any human creature ever since he 
heard of your winning the prize, at which I could not 
conceal my joy 

Now he speaks of taking me to Sandhaven, there to 
spend the winter. I know not what he has in his mind. 

jut as we are to pass through Edinburgh I hope to see 
you, though I know not how, We put up (according to 
yresent intention) at the Tabernacle Hotel, which is, I be- 
ieve, situated in Leith Walk, 

Be diligent at your lessons, dear son. And, Kit, do 
not forget your prayers, The day may come when they 
and the hope of death are all that remain to you in this 
world, Pray for your mother that soon she may have 
that rest which is the desire of her heart 

‘* But first she would like to see you through the col- 
lege and established with credit in some profession.” 


The letter ended sharply, without leave taking or signa- 
ture, and to Kit’s mind, now sharpened.by hatred and 
suspicion, this suggested that the remainder had been cut 
short by the necessity of concealment, or perhaps by the 
need to take advantage of a chance to have it for- 
warded, 

The other letter was from Betty Landsborough. 
more briefly: 


It ran 


‘*Dear Krt,—I write to let you know about your mo- 
ther. Walter MacWalter is, Rob and I think, plainly go- 
ing out of his mind. And we think something ought to 
be tried to get her away from him, lest he do her a mis- 
chief. He locks her up in a room at Kirkoswold and 
keeps the key, letting none go near her but himself. 
Heather Jock brought the word, but Walter Mac Walter 
has threatened to shoot him if ever he catches him about 
the house again 

‘* Dear Kit, they say that you collegers have holidays at 
Christmas-time. Come home, if you have to walk all the 
way, and Rob Armour and you and me will try to get her 
away from that man. Itis not safe. We are all in some 
measure of health. Your grandfather and grandmother 
are well at time of writing, Laziness is all that is the 
matter with Rob, also conceit of himself 

* Kit, I hope you are behaving yourself, and have not 
forgotten your old friend, Betry LANDsBOROUGH.” 


While Kit perused his letters the orra man sat looking 
at him with a hungry look in his face. He had noticea- 
bly gained in appearance since the day after the Elysium 
He vow wore, not a spare suit of Mr, Bisset’s, but a well- 
cut overcoat, frock-coat, and gray trousers. His well 
brushed silk hat lay on the table, brim upwards. 

He continued to look eagerly at the letter in Kit’s hand. 
Kit laid it on the table whilst he read over Betty’s. 

“ Well?” said Christopher Kennedy, B. A., a white and 
quivering anxiety settling down upon his pale face. He 
frequently smoothed his hair, now liberally sprinkled with 
silver, and pulled at the mustache, which, however, still 
remained black and long. 

An impulse came to Kit. It was an old adage of his 
grandfather's, which he had but lately begun to under- 
stand the meanivg of, that nothing steadies man like re- 
sponsibility or women like children of their own 

Impulsively he thrust both letters across to his father, 
and sat looking at him as he tried to peruse them 
Christopher Kennedy laid the letters down, gravely drew 
out a Jouble eye-glass, carefully —— it upon his 
nose, and lifted Lilias MacWalter’s letter with shaking 
fingers. 

As be read his head drooped upon his hand, and the 
letter was laid down on the table-cloth, with a fast-falling 
rain of tears falling upon it. 

Kit sat silent and waited, 

At last his father looked up. He had read both letters 
more than once. 

‘ Kit,” he said, in an almost inaudible voice, *‘do you 
think you can trust me with these letters? 1 have too 
long stood apart as yee! and allowed this iniquity to 
go unchecked. Now, thank God, by the help of my 
two friends and fellow-townsmen, Alexander Strong and 
Daniel Bisset, 1 am depending upon strength that is not 
my own. There lies upon me a great a of 
which you know nothing. Will you trust me a little 
longer, and do nothing in this matter ull I have laid these 
two letters before them?” 

“What has Mr. Strong or Mr. Bisset to do with my mo- 
ther?” said Kit, with sturdy Scottish unwillingness that 
such troubles should be spoken of outside the family 

‘*Mr, Strong nothing, save as one in whom I have con- 
fided, and who has helped me as it does not often fall to 
one man to help another, He has io power and purpose 
into my poor life. But Daniel Bisset and his daughter, 
that is another matter—they are most intimately connect- 
ed with all that concerns Walter Mac Walter,” 

Kit felt that he was beyond his depth. But the look of 

y»wer and dignity on the orra man’s face was so surpris- 
be that he suffered him to carry off the letters. 

* Begun in Hangrux’s Bazan No. ., Vol. XXXIL 


.  Wepaeed Kennedy rose with the two letters in his 
and. 

*«] will return as soon as we have decided upon a plan 
of action,” be said. ‘‘Fear nothing. God has given 
Walter MacWalter into our hands, and the wronged wo- 
man who has been so long in the valley of the shadow 
shall again walk in the light.” 

He passed out of the door and went down stairs. Kit, 
sitting over his books, could hear the door of the Bisset’s 
flat.open and shut. Then, in a while, it opened again, and 
looking through the blind he could see the. broad shoul- 
ders of Daniel Bisset and the tall slender figure of his 
father striding down the windy street. And he knew 
that the ex-drunkard and the infidel lecturer were on their 
way to take council with that noble gentleman and Chris- 
tian minister the Rev, Alexander Strong, of the more than 
Metropolitan Church of St. Laurence. 

Rob Grier came in in the highest spirits, and slapped 
Kit on the back. 

**I got a berth for you after the New Year!” he cried. 
** What do you think of that? There's a cousin of my 
cub’s who is going in for his medical ‘prelim.’ He has 
yarned his father that he has passed already, and now the 
old man is on the war-path and is coming up at the end of 
the session to prospect. Besides, he is already to take his 
first professional, and he can’t unless he has passed his 
preliminary. So I’ve promised that you will put him 
through.” 

* Why don’t you do it yourself, Rob?” said Kit, smiling 
up at him. 

‘**Oh, Rob Grier kens his place,” said the ex-smith, drop- 
ping into the vernacular, ‘It’s mainly Latin and Greek 
that he wants. Besides, 1 hae as muckle as I can man- 
age!” 

The two lads rose and shook hands without words on 
either side. 

*“Now,” said Rob, ‘ just cast your blinker over my ver- 
sion? tick the howlers with a killivine.”* 

For fhis ig the sort of macaronic speech produced by a 
few months of college life acting upon a base of rich Gal 
lowayshire Doric. 

An hour afterwards, in the great bare study of Alexander 
Strong, three men sat round a table. Their host was sum- 
ming up. 

** What you have todoisplain. You, Bisset, must keep 
some of your people on their track from the moment they 
reach the city. If Walter Mac Walter is a madman, he is 
a madman with a plan in his head. The brother of the 
dead Mary Bisset may have his own idea what that plan 
is. And you, my old college mate”—he turned to the class 
ical master—‘* you have also your part to play ‘in the 
strength of a man,’ as Bisset would say; ‘ by the help of 
God,’ as I would put it. Right is on your side. We will 
support you in that right. If MacWalter shows fight I 
will bring poor Nick French with me. But he will not 
fight At all hazards and at any cost we must get this 
wronged woman out of his hands.” 

** Then,” said Daniel Bisset, ‘‘ it is agreed that we go to 
Sandhaven and take Kit Kennedy and Mary Bisset with 
us. That is, in the event of Walter Mac Walter taking his 
wife there.’ 

The others nodded, and then standing up they all shook 
hands solemnly upon their compact. 


CHAPTER L 
BAXTER’S FOLLY. 


HE old inn of Port Baxter lies high up on the tall cliffs 
between Sandbaven and Arbuckle on the east coast of 
Scotland. The memory of the aboriginal Baxter is not 
yet quite forgotten he oldest inhabitant has stories to 
tell of his eccentricity, his startling wealth, and the yet 
more startling tales of how he acquired it. Baxter of 
Baxter's had been an overseer and afterwards a master in 
the West India plantations in the pre-emancipation days. 
He was known indifferently as the “‘ Auld Whapper-in” 
and the “ Slave-driver.” 

Nevertheless, his descendants had fallen upon evil times, 
and the most prominent now drove the Sandhaven dust- 
cart. But a certain awe and respect still accompanied 
bim on his rounds Though not naturally dusky, the na- 
ture of his profession gave some color to the universal 
opinion that he had some “ slaister o’ the tar-brush ” about 
him, 

In the days before railways there could have been no 
safer investment than the inn of Port Baxter. In itself 
the port was nothing, a mere fringing hamlet along a 
sandy bay far below; a dozen fishers, divided into three 

uaintly intermarried families, engaged chiefly in pro- 

ucing albinoed babies in thatched cottages and cherish- 
ing yee sy on a tiny quay. But the inn stood high 
above the last stopping-place of the Aberdeen-Dundee- 
Edinburgh mail-coach, situated at the juncture of the 
coast road and that which led inland to the thriving 
county town of Kirrieangus. When first built ‘‘ Baxter's” 
little deserved its nickname of *‘ Baxter’s Folly.” 

But, like Baxter's descendants, Baxter’s had fallen upon 
evil days. For the coaches had vanished from the roads 
and the bicycles were not yet, Still there was a certain 
traffic—carriers between the three towns from which 
Baxter's lay about equidistant, shepherds driving to or 
returning from Fairport market or Falkirk Tryst, many 
sea-bathers in the summer time—an overpress of them, in- 
deed, sleeping in tiers in the barn and on the dining-room 
table of Baxter's, so they said in Fairport At all events, 
custom sufficient to make a fairly rich woman of Mistress 
Meysie Conachar, the plump and rosy hostess, who with 
her own shapely hand served the liquors ig the bar and 
clinked the money into the till. 

It was a dullish December evening that Hoggie Haugh, 
hostler and factotum of Mistress C r, Was enguged 
in sweeping out the stable-yard of Baxter's. Hoggie had 
obtained his wonderful Christias same (‘‘ if shape it could 

* That is to say, “ Underline the bad mistakes with a lead-pencil.” 







be called that shape had none”) upon the ice at the play 


of the curling-stones. He suffered as a player from a 
chronic inability to pass the hog-score, a sort of great 
gulf fixed upon the rink, those failing to overpass which, 
abide in a kind of limbo, unclassed and uncounted. As 
for Hoggie’s other name, it was seldom heard, but was 
pronounced with the exact sound of some one impolitely 
clearing his throat. 

But Hoggie was a stout fellow, shrewd, not uncomely 
to look upon, and accounted ‘far ben” with his mistress. 
There were those who even paid a kind of court to Hoggie 
as not unlikely to stand behind the bar some day himself 
and rattle the coin into the till—the coppers into one 
sounding compartment and the silver tinkling into a 
place by itself 

Hoggie communed with himself, as he swept his besom 
steadily to and fro—or rather to be exact, to, but not fro. 

** It's saft like; but it’s gaun to be safter afore a’ dune!” 
he confided to the clouds. He léoked up at the leaden 
pall which had spread above and sniffed at the light 
breeze which came from the southeast. It was moist in 
his nostrils. And Hoggie soliloquized, as he leaned upon 
his broom. 

*Snaw,” he said, nodding his head sagely; ‘‘an on- 
ding o’ snaw—wreaths and drifts o’ snaw; a close cover 
for Christmas, a white and sleekit New Year. And veesi- 
tors in the hoose, or on their road. Guid send that they 
be storm-staid on their way for I kenna what they will 
do wi’ themsels. It’s a blessin that the mistress has 
flour an’ meal, hams in raws and raws, and saxty hens on 
the baulks—every hen o’ them guid layers!” 

He sniffed the air agaiu. 

** It’s aboot teatime, Hoggie,” he said; ‘‘ I wish ye could 
smell the ham fryin Lord, here they come!” 

As he spoke a high dog-cart whirled past and drew uy 
in the corner of the yard with a spirited clatter and a 
spraying of the sand and gravel from the tense forefeet of 
the black mare between the shafts. 

A tall dark man leaped down, and throwing the reins 
carelessly to Hoggie he turned to assist a veiled lady 
from the other seat. - She was clad in black, and wrapped 
from the cold in many folds of shawl, 

‘Here, take the ribbons—don't stand malingering there!” 
cried the dark man to Hoggie. *‘ And if you don’t let her 
cool slowly and feed ber well I'll tan the hide off you, 
my good man with the bullet head!” 

“The bullet head—very well,” said Hoggie, “ I'll mind 
that! Tan my hide, master, will ye? Hoggie Haugh 
kens a gentleman and a gentleman’s words. And he 
veither secs ane or hears the ither.” 

This he said to himself, and then, with a sympathetic 
glance at the silent figure standing waiting in the snow, 
he murmured, “ Eh, the puir thing, I'll wager she has 
nane o’ her sorrows to seek wi’ a blackavised Turk like 
that! Tan my hide, will he? Let him try ’t—that’s a’!” 

And Hoggie Haugh, having led the black mare into 
stall, turned about and ‘‘ squared” up scientifically at 
the back of the visitor, who was just vanishing into the 
bar with the silent woman behind him. 

** Eh, puir thing!” said Hoggie again, 

Hoggie went back to his sweeping, but now with a 
more perfunctory diligence, owing in about equal mea- 
sure to the broad flakes of moist snow which began to 
fall lightly and airily, with many upward liftings and 
side swirlings in the winds which blew before the snow- 
storm, and to the fact that Hoggie had an eye to keep on 
the kitchen of Baxter’s and an ear to direct towards the 
frizzle of the pan 

But before he had time to reach his desired haven of a 
sousy meat tea, he discerned through the drift, which be- 
gan thinly to veil the face of the black moorland, a num- 
ber of dark figures advancing on foot up the long steep 
ascent. 

At these Hoggie threw down his broom with a justifia- 
ble expression of disgust. 

“Mair and mair. They may be wantin to stop ten 
days like yon drawing craiturs that cam’ at the time o’ 
the snow-storm three years syne, and nearly ate us oot 0’ 
hoose and hame. At the best they'll be bidin for their 
tea, and Hoggie will hae to wait till the mistress and 
Meg has them served. May the black di'el tak’ a’ 
stravaigers and run the coun’ties that are sae far left to 
themsels as to forsake their uin comfortable firesides in 
sic weather.” 

Hoggie was at the gate by this time, and the stoutest 
of the party of four came forward to speak to him. 

* Are you the master of this inn?” he said, politely. 

Hoggie shook his head with a curious little smirk. 

“Na,” he said. “I wadna tak’ that upon mysel— 
juist yet But the mistress is busy ben the hoose and— 
= ye may say onything to me that ye hae to say to 

er. 


** We are three friends out from Edinburgh on a walk- 
ing tour in our Christmas holidays. At the last moment 
my daughter wished to accompany us. I fear there is a 
storm brewing. Could we have apy accommodation, 
however humble, at your inn?” 

Hoggie scratched his head. 

** Well,” he said, ‘‘ye’ll hae to gang into the auld 
hoose. For there’s a lady and—(Hoggie paused; he could 
not conscientiously add ‘gentleman’)—a man here al- 
ready, and they hae engaged the rooms and the parlor. 
They had them bespoke three weeks syne. Sae gin ye 
want ony accommodation, ye’ll e’en hae to gang to the 
auld hoose ” 

** A double-bedded room and a small one forthe young 
lady will be all we want, and we are willing to go any- 
where you can put us, Where is the ‘auld hoose’ of 
which you speak?” 

Ho turned on his heel and pointed to a long single- 
storied thatched house, whose small windows looked into 
4 quadrangle of outbuildings at the back of the larger 


(Continued on page 510.) 














OMAN IN TRANSLA- 
TION. ' 


In the field of translation, at 
least, woman cannot be said to be handi- 
capped by her sex. The opportunities and 
the rewards are more or less the same for 
the female as for the male translator; 
nor, as a matter of fact, does sex, generally 
speaking, seem to affect the quality of the 
translator’s work. 

But, on the other hand, generally speak- 
ing also, no intellectual and hardly any me- 
chanical work is worse paid or less esteemed 
than that of the translator. Perhaps this is 
because excellence in translation is rare; and 
perhaps, again, excellence in translation is 
rare because the remuneration for the work 
is not sufficient to induce a high order of 
ability to engage in it. Yet to. good trans- 
lation, if translation is to be followed asa 
profession, not only a high order of ability, 
but wide and exact information in many de- 
partments of human knowledge is an indis- 
pensable requisite. For, while the author 
deals with one subject, or a limited number 
of more or less cognate subjects, the general 
translator will deal with that number of 
subjects multiplied by the number of the 
authors whose work she is called upon to 
translate. 

Thus, if the translator works for a syndi- 
cate or a periodical, she will have to trans- 
late this week, it may be, an article on some 
political complication or economic question 
in one of the European countries, to render 
which correctly into English a general 
knowledge certainly, and possibly a minute 
knowledge, of local politics, or geography, 
or finances, or statistics, or of some particu 
lar historical epoch will be necessary. Next 
week she will have an entirely different 
subject to deal with—some new discovery in 
science or in medicine, some dramatic, ar- 
tistic, or literary criticism, which will re- 
quire not only a familiarity with the subject 
treated, but also a knowledge of technical 
terms, to which the dictionary can contrib 
ute little, owing to the daily coining of new 
technical terms, for its intelligible, not to 
say elegant, rendering into English. 

Again it will be an account of some cel 
ebrated trial, of some terrible disaster, of 
some popular sensation, of national, per 
haps, but transitory interest, for which, if 
she would give life and color to her 
rendition, she must look up and familiar 
ize herself with a number of facts and 
details which will be absolutely valueless to 
her for future use. 

And to render her task a more difficult 
one, in these instances, she will not have 
her original before her in the clearness of 
print, or, more frequently than otherwise, 
even of legible handwriting, but set down 
in hieroglyphics, to decipher which she will 
not seldom have to use a magnifying-glass, 
to find herself, it may be, after a year or so 


of such strain upon the optic nerves, with | 


permanently impaired eyesight. 

Or the translator's work may be more 
strictly literary. Books instead of articles 
may employ her pen. In this case she will 
have the printed page to translate from—a 
material lightening of her labor. The per 
manent nature of her work, too, will afford 
a stimulus which in ephemeral literature is 
wanting. But, on the other hand, the more 
serious character of the work brings with it 
a more serious responsibility. The critic will, 
for purposes of criticism, at least, place it on 
a level with original work. But let its merits 
of every kind possible for it to possess be as 
great as they may, the translation will not 
win for its maker a single leaf of the laurel 
wreath of fame. She will be credited with 
all the defects of her original, but the utmost 
claim she can lay to any of its beauties will 
be that she has not obscured or distorted 
them. 

But such as the work is, how is the woman 
who desires to become a translator to obtain 
it? A difficult problem, indeed, for those to 
whom accident or fortunate circumstances 
do not open a way; and even for these, with 
the exception of perhaps a few master-hands, 
there is nothing like a certainty of having a 
constant supply of work. The articles of 
foreign syndicate writers or periodical con 
tributors will necessarily be limited in num 
ber, and one engagement does not lead to 
another in the translator's case, as in the more 
mechanical occupations. With regard to 
books, the risk for the beginner—that is, the 
risk of losing the time and labor spent on 
a rejected translation—is almost prohibi- 
tory. 

For it is only the experienced translator, the 
quality of whose work is known in the mar 
ket, who can hope to obtain the considera 
tion of a publishing-house for a translation 
which she has not yet made. If the aspirant 
to the translator's honors, however, is con- 
scious of possessing real ability for the work, 
and chances to come across a foreign book 
that she believes would command a ready 
sale in the American market, she risks com- 
paratively little in translating a few of its 
most striking passages, making a synopsis of 
the story if it be a work of fiction, or of its 
contents in any other case, and sending these, 
together with the original work, to some good 
publishing-house for its consideration. For 
it is always to be remembered that publish 
ers are as eager to find saleable books to pub- 
lish as writers can be to offer them, 

Or a striking short story well translated 
may be sent, with some probability of its 
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acceptance, to one of the magazines which 
muke a specialty of publishing translations, 
or to one of the Sunday newspapers. But, 
owing to the large amount of such work al- 
ways on hand in publishers’ and newspaper 
offices, there will probably also be a long de- 
lay before any decision regarding the offered 
work, favorable or the reverse, is received. 
In sending stories it is to be remembered 
that to insure their return if rejected the 
necessary stamps for postage must be sent 
with them. 

The rate of remuneration for the transla- 
tor’s work varies greatly, according to the 
importance and character of the original, 
the quality of the translation, and the rule in 
the matter of the particular publishing-house 
or newspaper office for which the work is 
done, but it will rarely fall below $2 50 or 
exceed $15 per thousand words. Sometimes 
a royalty instead of a fixed sum is paid for 
the translation of books, in which case the 
profits derived from the translation will of 
course depend largely on the popularity or 
the permanent value of the original work. 
These profits may be considerable, but they 
may also fall below the sum the work would 
bring if paid for at a fixed rate. 

Translation, in short, even where there is 
real ability, is a pursuit better adapted to 
while away agreeably the hours of elegant 
leisure than to supply with any degree of 
certainty the daily needs of life. 


HE PRICE. 


To be your friend were no hard 
part— 
Only to feel your joy,—meet pain 
with pain; 
With now a song, and now a prayer, 
And aye a loyal heart! 
E. B. P. 


HE OLD PERSON’S 
THOUGHTS. 


We wonder if the elderly person 
is not often led to ask, through the sense of 
loneliness and inevitable sadness, what is the 
waiting, the lingering here for; if the work 
is not done, and why the delay; feeling, not 
impossibly, a want of welcome, a conscious- 
ness, however faint, of being superfluous— 
as if the world could evidently get on very 
well with no old person about; as if it were 
a mistake to have ordered this growing 
old! 

But what a mistake, instead, is this the 
questioning makes! For the house that has 
in it no old person for a centre of common 
interest, to give and to receive sympathy 
and tenderness, and to keep us somewhat 
closer in touch with that immediate past on 
which youth too frequently looks contempt- 
uously, fails in its purpose as much as that 
one where there is no child. Were the old 
person gone, there would be felt the want of 
that rallying-point which is like the fire in 
the chimney-place, which gives a cohesion 
to the family, makes a righteous object in 
life, keeps the hearts of all the household 
warm, and teaches the younger members 
the first elements of that consideration and 
gentleness which has in it no principle of 
self-seeking. 

In addition to this, the presence of the old 
is a distinct boon of another sort. For, as 
long as they remain with us, not only are we 
ourselves not the elders, which is a trivial, 
but nevertheless—such is our love of life—an 
agreeable, consideration to many tempera- 
ments, but between us and the great un- 
known, dark to such numbers of us, they 
stand, theoretically at least, as a barrier; 
and many things that are purely theoretical 
have a great deal to do with our happi 
ness. 

When they are gone, unreasonable as it is, 
we seem to be, by so much, nearer that un- 
seen and unknown bound. To those with 
any sure religious hope this unknown coun- 
try is not a region of shadow; it is a delight- 
ful realm of consolation, of compensation, 
of rest, of joy, the answer and reward of 
hope and trust. But even at that, and even 
at the point of higher views and hopes, it 
involves farewell for a season to that which 
we love best here; and we have to be either 
very exalted, very old, or very wretched in 
order to be eagerly glad of the approach to 
its borders. There are those of us who look 
forward to it with an intense longing—al- 
though they are seldom the most happy and 
cheerful among us—and those who feel 
concerning it a vivid curiosity; but this 
curiosity is easily held by them in abey- 
ance. 

For we were given from the beginning, and 
of course in order to carry out the heavenly 
purposes here, an enormous instinct for the 
preservation of our physical life; and while 
we feel young and well we seem to hold 
death at a distance, and to be obeying that 
instinct; and we seem to be shielded also by 
those that are older, and whose natural turn 
it is to go first, having come first, however 
dear they are, or however much their stay is 
desired. 

It were good if we told these older people 
how truly we are sensible of their value. 
For if they were aware of our feeling in some 
of these various regards towards them, it 
would without much doubt give them a 
sincere and genial relicf and pleasure. And 





we shall have it to regret-—whcere there is al- 
ways, in spite of our best endeavor, so much 
to regret—when they really are gone, that we 
failed to let them know how fully we realized 
their preciousness. They sit, these dear old 
people, with heaven's halo on their faces; on 
their hair, and too frequently we fail to know 
—_ sg have been entertaining angels at our 
earth. 


PURPLE STORY. 


On a small side street there is a 
tiny frame house with a little garden. 
There is nothing unusual about ei- 
ther, except during the spring. Then from 
the brown earth burst myriads of violets; 
violets everywhere, from porch to fence, and, 
save for a narrow path straight across, a 
purple field. No fashionable love of the 
modest flower causes the blooming; they are 
not to wear or to put into a luxurious tub; 
they are the common scentless violet. Their 
mission is to brighten a small part of the 
year for a poor, old, helpless, bedridden wo- 
man, She was a country girl, full of health 
and fun before trouble came and crushed 
her; she is now a seamstress, doing needle- 
work between pains, and always hopeful and 
uncomplaining. Lying on her sofa beside 
the window, her faded eyes wander over the 
brilliant purple mass with a misty smile. 
‘*You may think it’s queer, miss—most 
people do—but I'd rather have those vi'let- 
buds for three weeks of the year than all the 
roses and Chiny-asters you could give me. 
Lots of folks stop in onl offer me roots and 
slips of lively plants, but I just say no! 
These flowers from my old home, that my 
daughter brought me, are better than any 
they've got. Did you ever see such vi'lets, 
so big and purple? You maybe pay a dollar 
a bunch for some not near’as pretty. No, 
miss, | won't sell them. It makes me happy 
just to look at them; I watch for them all 
winter long. This year I thought the bliz- 
zard had killed them, but here they are, spry 
as usual!” 


ADVICE TO LADIES. 

Dr. Drs’ “Band/ets” may be relied upon by all la 
dies wishing to avoid wrinkles. A small number of 
short applications will suffice to erase any incipient 
wrinkle, whilst more will be required for old ones. 

The exclusively botanical composition of these 
“ Band/ets” renders their use absolutely safe. They 
instantly revive the frame of the eyes, which is so apt 
to wrinkle. Apply for advice and prospectus from 
V. Darsy, 129 East 26th Street, New York.—{ Adv.] 





ApviIce TO MotuEnrs.—Mrs, WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syxur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
par yy - colic, and is the best remedy for aarchen. 
—(Adv. 





ALWAYS THE SAME. 
never is any change in the superior 
qualities of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. In delicate flavor, richness, and per- 
fect- keeping qualities it can be guaranteed. It 
has stood First for forty years. Avoid unknown 
brands.—{ Adv.) 
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Walter Baker & Co.’s 
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A Perfect Food. 
Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 





WALTER BAKER & CO. Lta. 
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Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 


done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What-is* bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 


anced or not combined. 
What is good soap? 
Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists’; 
all sorts of people use it. 
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POLISH 






Best in 
Every way 


If you don’t know it 
We'll be glad toshowit 
Simply send your ad- 
dress or 15 cents in 


stam ps for box postpaid. 
All good grocers sell it. 


Electro Silicon Co., New York. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 
made in this country or in any other. 


The “ Riverside” (traiemarty movement ts jeweled 
throughout with rubies and sapphires. 


For sale by all jewelers. 
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(Continued from page 508.) 

‘That's the auld hoose,” he said. 
before ever there was a Baxter.” 

The two men, who were of course the orra man and 
Daniel Bisset, looked at each other. 

* That will suit us admirably,” said Mr. Bisset. “Can 
we go in now and take off our wet boots and ease the 
straps of our knapsacks?” 

‘Ye maun hae been ill fixed at hame that ye cam a 
walkin tour—an’ wi’ a lassie—in weether like this! But 
I suppose ye'll be English, an’ the Almighty if he has 
gien them siller has surely withhbauden sense frae the 
puir craiturs. Come your ways ben. I bide in the auld 
hoose mysel—for the present. And I'se warrant ye'll 
no be waur dune to there than if ye had the best bed-room 
in Baxter's. Come ben! Come ben!” 


‘That was here 





CHAPTER LI 


“HOW LONG, 0 LORD, HOW LONG?" 


ILIAS MACWALTER sat in the little chillish sitting- 

room in which a fire of wood and peat was reluctantly 
burning up with a maximum of smoke and a minimum 
of flame. She had thrown down her shawls and bonnet 
upon the sofa, and now she sat in the arm-chair by the 
lire, looking straight before her, a dull hopeless ache 
wrenching at her heart. She had suffered so much that 
the acuteness had gone out of the pain itself. Death and 
life seemed alike to her. Walter MacWalter grew every 
day more sullenly enraged. Sometimes he would sit and 
watch her for hours with hateful malevolent eyes 

Again he would hector and rage, threaten and bully, till 
only the dulness of weariness and indifference preserved 
her sanity 

Now he strode restlessly up and down the narrow apart 
ment. He had the whip still in his hand, clutched in the 
middle, and every other minute he would stop at the win 
dow and curse the snow which appeared somehow to irri 
tate him past endurance 

But for this, | might have had it over to-night,” he 
muttered. ‘‘Pshaw! nothing goes right withme! But I 
am glad though that the place looks different.” 

He stopped before his wife. 

Woman,” he said, ** rise up and look after the fire and 
see that the idle people bring us something to eat.” 

Lilias stooped obediently, and began to arrange the 
smouldering peats and dying embers. She blew ineffect 
ually, till the man, laying his hand upon her shoulder with 
a sudden access of anger, thrust her rudely aside 

‘Stand away from there!” he cried. ** You blow all the 
ash into the room. Get the dinner laid, and leave me to 
ittend to the fire myself! 

Lilias moved listlessly towards the door 

‘‘Nol” thundered her husband. “Did 1 not tell you 
that you were not to go out of my sight on the peril of 
your life? Dare to disobey me. Ring the bell!” 

And as the woman did not at once see the bell-pull, 
which was hidden behind a deep curtain, he rushed thither 
himself and pulled it till the cord came off in his hand, 
and the lever sprang back with a wheezing screech, 

Mistress Conachar of Baxter's Inn appeared a moment 
after at the door of the private parlor, a little flushed in 
the face, partly from the shortness of breath, natural to 
her years and manner of life, and partly from an excus 
able anger at being thus summoned imperiously in her 
own house 

As she entered Walter MacWalter threw the green cord 
of the bell on the floor 


**Can you not bring dinner at once. I ordered it to be 
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ready upon my arrival. 
for you?” 

‘© You are nearly an hour before the time you specified 
in your letter, sir,” said Mistress Conachar, with dignity. 
“ But I will spread the cloth.” 

“Yes, spread it and be done!” returned Walter Mac- 
Walter, striding to the window and standing there a tall 
gloomy figure, his whip still clutched nervously in his 
right hand. 

Mistress Conachar erected herself, and sailed out with 
the stately port of a galleon before the wind. 

**Indeed,” she said, indignantly, “is this the King o’ 
Muscovy that we hae gotten at Baxter's? ‘Spread the 
cloth and be done.’ It’s not likely that I, Elspeth Con- 
achar will bide where her conversation is not esteemed 
a privileege. Where's that guid-for-naething Hoggie 
Haugh—oot at the auld hoose, ye say, wi’ mair tourist 
bodies. I wonder what’s ta’en the hale warld to travel at 
Christmas. Never was heard sic daftlike ploy heard 
o’ in my young days. Babbie, tak’ ben the second best 
service. Guid kens what sic a monster micht no do to 
my best cheena. Faith, I'm heart sorry for yon puir 
peetifu’ lookin — that he has for a wife. She looks 
no to be lang for this warld. An’ gin I was her I wadna 
muckle care wi’ siccan a Hottentot for a man!” 

When Walter MacWalter was left alone with his wife 
he sat down opposite her. 

** You do not ask why I have brought you here,” he 
said; ‘but I know your play and pretence of meekness. 
But I learned from a source you cannot guess at of your 
letters to the stone- breaker, your father. I doubt not 
they were the means you had of sending my money to the 
drunkard’s son. Now it seems that I cannot watch you 


Is three weeks too short notice 


closely enough in your own house at Kirkoswald. But 
I can here. I will not let you out of my sight. 1 will 


yet see your old father on the parish. 
of your son just what his father was. 
than that!” 

Lilias had eaten nothing, and now sat with her head 
turned away from her tormentor, looking into the fire with 
an expression of more than mortal anguish. 

‘How long, O Lord, how long?” she was saying, 
within her own heart. 

And it was not to be long. For so the Lord of the 
snow and the sea and of the heart of man had decreed. 

Walter Mac Walter went on. His cord was lengthened 
yet a little. 

** And let me tell you now that you are in a place where 
you can do nothing to help him or alter that which is 
coming. I saw Sowerby of Cairn Edward the other day, 
and he told me that the brat was already proving the 
blood he came of. He is spending his money like water 
in the vilest places. He will soon come to the end of it 
and be disgraced. That is why I will take good care 
that you do not send him any more. Ina year I will see 
him back at the hedge-root, where I have seen his father 
lie. 1 will yet live to have him sent to juil, and will take 
care that you shall hear the trial—Lilias, pretty Lilias, 
that once flouted me and despised me, have not I paid 
my debts in full?” 

And the sound of his voice reached the ears of three 
who stood beneath in the snow, and was heard also by a 
fourth, who stood a little way back. 

‘ Aye,” this last communed with himself, ‘‘ oot_o’ his 
mind, | wad say sae. That's never the voice o’ a man in 
his seven senses, Ye may coont on Hoggie Hangh to 
keep an e’e on him. I'll never tak’ a wink o’ sleep this 
nicht, wi’ that puir thing in his poo’er.” 

For the excellent thought had come to Mr. Bisset, so 
soon as he had heard Hoggie describe Walter MacWalter 


And I will make 
I cannot say more 
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as a ‘‘blackavised hyena” that they should take the hos- 
tler partly into their confidence. crisp and “ crunkly” 
pound-note wonderfully assisted the process, and the 
orra man’s discriminating appreciation of the horses in 
the stable beneath the auld hoose o' Baxter's bought 
Hoggie Haugh body and soul. 

‘** He's gane to his ain bed and barred his door, flingin 
it to wi’ a brainge that shook the hoose!” was Hoggie’s 
last bulletin. “Tl listen whiles though at the puir lass’s 
window through the nicht and gie ye a cry if need be.” 

**L also will watch with you,” said Christopher Ken- 
nedy, B.A. 


[TO BE OONTINUKD.) 


’ 
WOMAN'S WAIL. 
Way do I wear a veil? 

Tis of no use, 

"Tis always fetching loose, 
A plaything of the winds, that takes delight 
In ever being wrong and never right. 
Though of my costume ‘tis a chief detail, 
It makes me fret and fume and fuss and rail. 
This veil! 
I cannot get it off when it is on, 
And once I doff it, then I cannot don. 
Why do I wear it? "Tis a nuisance great, 
Beyond all words to state. 
And an expense 
Immense! 
This wretched, flimsy veil! 
It is so frail, 
Today I buy a new one, 
To-morrow it is old! 
Forth to the shops then 
Another veil to buy. 
On every side I see rare 
But not of veils. 
And so I pay an awful price, 
For I must have it nice; 
With knots, 
Or spots, 
Or tiny polka dots; 
Or simple plain illusion 
I buy six times as much. 
And so, 
You know, 
The cost is just as great. 
Oh, how I hate 
A veil! 
Do you suppose 
I like to feel it rubbing ‘gainst my nose? 
Forever catching on my eyelash tips, 
Persistently adhering to my lips, 
The while the ill«lyed blackness of its lace 
Makes grimy smudges on my face. 
Or if the veil be white, 
Itself it smudges till it is a sight! 
Why do I wear it? 
Why? 
It is a crime thus daily to enwrap 
One's self in such a microbe-trap! 
Death and disease jurk hidden in its curves. 
A pest! A bane! A blot upon our sex, 
Just made to vex 
A burdened woman's overburdened nerves. 
Oh, Fashion, hear my wail! 
Or is my plea to let me go without a veil 
Without avail? 


and, behold, 
angrily I hie 


bargain sales, 


But of such 
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IV.—A SECTIONAL FACING 
IRST make a pattern as for regular facing if flat, 
but if curved it will be more difficult. 

Take a piece of soft wrapping paper and push 
the centre down into the crown. Wherever it will 
not lie smooth make small pleats running from 

head-line to edge of brim, thus taking up all fulness until it 
lies perfectly “flat. Should any part draw, cut open and 
insert a V 

Put pins in each pleat, one at centre (to remain), one at 
head-line, and one at outer edge. Crease the head-line to 
remove any last fulness, and draw a line around at wire 
Remove outer row of pins, and cut outside of wire, al 
lowing a generous quarter of an inch for seam. Cut a 
small circle in centre to work from. If the hat is nar 
rower at the back, to get required depth of facing mea- 
sure from head-line to edge of brim, divide in half, add a 
quarter of an inch, and to the remainder as much again; 
this will give the space from edge of facing in front to 
edge of brim. Cut off pattern accordingly. If you will 
pin the wire at the quarters it will aid you in getting the 
outline. Sew the wire as carefully as at edge of hat 
Lay the pattern on wrong side of material as instructed in 
part ILL., baste, trim off edge, and sew same as for reg 
ular facing. Draw extra fulness to head-line and back 
stitch to place 

TO PUT IN A CROWN LINING. 

EASURE hat at head-line and allow one inch. Measure 

depth of side crown at deepest part, and allow one and 
three-quarters of an inch. Turn in raw edge an eighth of 
an inch, and turn again, making a hem one-quarter of an 
inch deep. Either hem or run this, taking short stitches 
on the right side. Run in narrow ribbon and fasten at 
either end, Crease the other side balf an inch; this will 
guide you in sewing in. Place a pin directly in front and 
one at centre of back at head-line. Fold over the edge 
of the lining for seam, and commence sewing at the pin 
at centre of back, working around toward the left, and 
keeping the stitches even with the head-line. A long 
stitch aud a back stitch is used, putting the needle through 
if straw, half-way through if felt—stitches not more 


than three-quarters of an inch. Bring ends together, 
fasten down points at outer edge, and seam on inside. 
It is better for beginners to put in the crown lining be- 
fore trimming, as only an expert can place one neatly 
after the hat is trimmed 

The tip is a square of the lining, put in the crown with 
a point toward front and back. This is put in after the 
hat is trimmed, and is held in place by four long stitches 
running from point to point and finished with two but 
ton-hole stitches, which should finish all millinery work. 
Cut hem opposite pin in front, draw up, and tie. 

V.—TO COVER A BUCKRAM FRAME. 

ELECT a good strong frame. If it has no wire around 

the head-line, place one there. Secure wire at edge 
of brim; if one is to be put on, it should be done with a 
button-hole stitch, half an inch apart. Put a piece of 
crinoline over under side of brim, having it bias across 
the front. Fasten to wire. Cut a bias strip of crinoline 
one inch wide and draw tight over the wire, that there 
may be no wrinkles. Sew with a back stitch, and when 
done trim close to stitches. Draw crinoline in toward 
head-line and back stitch. The frame is now ready for 
covering. If you have a correct pattern, marked as in 
part III., place it on wrong side of material with the 
marked side down and bias across the front. Always re- 
member that the nap must run toward the front. llow 
three-eighths of an inch on outside and one inch at head- 
line. This gives you the upper covering. 

In cutting covering for under side do not cut out entire 
head-line, leave plenty of room. Lay on upper covering,snip 
around head-line every three-quarters of an inch, enough 
to allow it to slip into place. It must fit snug around 
head-line. As this is the first covered hat, you will do 
well to baste with the long cross stitches. Trim off around 
the edge, leaving about a quarter of an inch. Sew with 
a short straight stitch to the crinoline facing. Hold the 
material down with your thumb, and if working with vel- 
vet, lay a piece of small material against the fabric. The 
edge being finished, crowd the side crown down, and sew 
firmly with a short back stitch below the wire, bringing 
the longest part of the stitch in the material. Trim close 
to line of sewing, within quarter of an inch. It is now 


ready for the under-covering. If care has been taken in 
cutting and marking, by placing the marks directly op- 
posite, pe will have no trouble. Pin to wire at edge of 
brim. Leave quarter of an inch to turn in when trimming 
off the edge. Turn in as you go, working from the side 
around the front. Use ‘‘ Kerr's” thread, as it is smooth and 
strong, and it is difficult to repair a break neatly. Use 
twist when working in velvet. This is the most particu- 
lar part of the work, and cannot be done hurriedly. The 
stitch is a short and long slip-stitch, the longest not 
over quarter of an inch, and must be placed horizontally, 
that the work may not be pulled. Do not take more than 
three stitches before drawing up the thread, which must 
be held tight, pressing the work meantime with the thumb 
Draw extra fulness toward head-line, and fasten with a 
back stitch. Cover tip first with crinoline, back stitch 
just below edge, and trim off. Cut material on the bias, 
remembering about the nap. Pin to place, drawing tight, 
and sew about quarter of an inch below edge, keeping the 
long part of your back stitch on outside. 

It will be necessary to cut a pattern for the side crown. 
Fold a piece of soft wrapping paper on the bias and lay 
around side crown as smooth as possible, making a fold 
wherever it will not fit. Carry around to seam (which 
must “yy be determined before covering), cut square, 
leaving a little to fold under; make a mark directly in 
front, and trim off even with the tip. Care must be taken 
that the nap run the right way. Put on wrong side of ma- 
terial, and allow half an inch on upper edge and three- 
quarters on lower. Place in position, and draw so tightly 
about the crown that the upper edge will lie over the tip. 
Sew one edge to frame with a back stitch, leaving half an 
inch at top. Lay the hat down, and with the flat edge of 
your scissors against the hat proceed to turn in the upper 
edge. Keep scissors in until you go all the way round. 
It will not require sewing if you have drawn it tight. 

Trim off the upper side of seam, leaving enough to turn 
in and lap quarter of an inch. Slip-stitch to place. Be- 
fore turning under lower edge trim out at head-line on 
under side, snip every three-quarters of an inch, and se- 
cure, drawing down tight. Finish by turning in lower 
edge of side crown, and catch to brim with a few long 
slip-stitches. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 





ita of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it eannot answer any letters by mail. 


MORE ABOUT BED-ROOMS. 


RESSING - ROOMS are usually at- 
tached to sleeping-apartments, and 
in these are the wash-stand bowls 
and all the other appointments of 
the toilet. But when no such dress- 

ing-room is possible, it becomes an impera- 
tive duty to furnish every well-arranged 
sleeping-room so that the wash-stand is as in- 
conspicuous a feature in the room as possi- 
ble. Ordinarily it is concealed by a screen. 
This screen serves two purposes, by preserv- 
ing a certain quality in the apartment and 
by ensuring privacy to the bather. It some- 
times seems absurd that it should have to be 
referred to or insisted upon at all, but oftener 
than not in houses in which the amenities of 
life are supposed not to be neglected this 
screen is forgotten. 

Besides the pitchers, two basins, and tum- 
blers and the soap-dish—and the condition of 
this soap-dish, by-the-way, is always a clear 
indication of the housekeeper’s nicety—there 
should be foot-tubs of tin or china, and a tin | 
bath -tub, which goes under the bed when 
there is no room in the closet. For good 
housekeepers always see that their guests 
have every provision made for a morning 
bath. The hot-water can, which the maid 
fills twice a day, just before dinner and in 
the morning when she wakens the occupant, 
placing the can at the bed-room door, is not 
kept in the bed-room, but in some closet near 
the kitchen or in the bath-room so that it 
can be easily filled. No tumbled towel should 
ever be allowed to remain on the rack; again 
it seems an absurdity to have to refer to 
such details, but many persons ambitious for 
new ideas are so neglectful of the small re- 
quirements, that their bed-rooms become as 
Snteeniog to the stranger entering them as 
the costume of some shabby young girl met 
in the streets with worn-out shoes and spotted 
gown and every cent of ber month's wages 
in the gay hat surmounting her head. 

At the head of every bed a table is im 
perative. On this table there must be 
matches andacandle. At night a pitcher of 
drinking water should be placed there, and 
a cracker-jar, with its cover on to keep the 
contents fresh. A slender vase of flowers 
goes on this table, with one or two roses or 
blossoms—never a great number. The bed, 
once made, ouglit never to be touched through 
the day, until the coverlid is removed at night 
—this is done while the family are at dinner 
—the sheets turned down, and the night- 
dress, nicely folded, laid on them, For that | 
reason there should always be a couch of 
some kind in every bed-room, with ils sepa- 
rate pillows and its separate table, so that any 
one may lie down during the day. On this 
table, always at the head of the sofa, and al- 
ways with a pretty white cover, embroidered 
and trimmed with lace when possible, there 
should be one or two books, another vase of 
flowers, and, when the room is arranged for 
guests, a silk work-bag, with every appoint- 
ment, so that the stranger who has forgotten 
to bring her own should be able to get a shoe- 
button, a glove-button, or a hook without | 
having to call upon the family. The couch, 
by-the-way, is generally of chintz, or of some | 
washable material—never by any possibility 
of wool, though some persons who are pros- 
perous have satin or smooth silk. The silk 
quilt or cover must never be forgotten on 
this couch, and should be folded and laid 
across the foot when not in use. The posi- 
tion of this couch should be as carefully 
studied as that of the bed, for the light must 
always fall over the shoulder of the one who 
lies on it, so that reading becomes a pleasure, 
and not an infliction to the eyes. A pretty 
effect is produced by putting it in front of a 
bookcase, the bookcase making a good back- 
ground, besides bringing a variety of books 
within touch of the hand. it is also pretty 
to draw it up by the fire. 

Bureaus and their appointments must be 
left for another time, but those of our readers | 
who have been specially interested in the | 
subject of bed-rooms, aud whose questions 
have suggested these remarks, can easily see | 
that in the bed-room the very essence of 
character is expressed, and that its appoint 
ments, especially when the necessities of a 
guest are considered, are subjects of no little 
importance. 





Ou.p Sunsortnen.—The detection of arsenic in wall- 
paper is a delicate matter of chemical analysis, and the 
question cannot be answered except by reference to 
standard books on chemical analysis. See ‘ Marsh's 
Test,” and Fresenius’s Qualitative Chemical Analysis, 


E. J. N.—The Bazar hopes to publish snch designs 
as you wish in the near future. The Society of Decora- 
tive Art may be addressed at 14 East Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York city. We have no knowledge of the 
school to which you refer. 


Mas. M. P.—Will you kindly send full name and 
address ? 





STOP-OVER AT NIAGARA FALLS 
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GAVE LITTLE THOUGHT TO MY HEALTH,” WRITES 
Mrs. Wa.V. BELL, 230 N. Walnut St., Canton, O.,to Mrs. Pinkham, 
“until I found myself unable to attend to my household duties. 

“T had had my days of not feeling well and often severe suffering, and 





a good deal of backache, but I 
thought all women ‘had these 
things and did not complain. 

“T had doctored for some 
time, but no medicine seemed 
to help me, and my physician 
thought it best for me to go 
to the hospital for local treat- 
ment. I had read and heard so 
much of your Vegetable Com- 
pound that I made up my mind 
to try it. I was troubled with 
internal derangement, had sharp 
pains and regularly recurring 
times of severe suffering. I was 
so weak and dizzy that I would 
often have severe fainting-spells. 
I took several bottles of Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound and Blood Purifier, and 
used the Sanative Wash, and 
am now in good health. I wish 
others to know of the wonder- 
ful good it has done me, and 
have many friends taking it 
now. Will always give your 
medicine the highest praise.” 

Mrs. A. Tove, 1946 Hilton St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: 


“Dear Mrs. Pinkuam,—I was very thin and my friends thought I was 


in consumption. 
troubles, and my eyes were affected. 
looked, and I was advised to take Lydia E. 
Pinkham's Vegetable Compound. One bot- 
tle relieved me,and after taking eight bot- 
tles am now a healthy woman; have gained 
in weight from 95 pounds to 140 pounds,and 
every one asks what makes me so stout.” 


Had continual headaches, backache, and internal 


Every one noticed how poorly I 


THOUGHT- 
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(LYCERINE SOAP 
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: Transparent as crystal. The perfect 

# cleansing properties and absolute 

purity, as well as the refined and deli- 

AY cate perfume of this toilet soap, have 
placed it at the apex of all. 


SOLD UNIVERSALLY. SAMPLE CAKE 15 CENTS. 
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COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents. 
GIRL’S COSTUME, - - 


Patterns for adults in one size only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. 
standard 13-year-old size only. 


Special Garments are furnished at special prices, as mentioned in accompanying list. 


/n ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


Dear Sirs,— 


Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 


Waist, No........ 


for which I enclose ., 


=) 


Cut Pattern FP: 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


beginning with the itsue of December 31, 1898, will be furnished at the uniform price of 





50 Cents. WAIST 


NO SEPARATE 


PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 
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WAIST /si".}, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. é 
{ith {, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. | 


SLEEVE 


Costume, No 


PATTERNS SOLD. 


Girts’ patterns made ir 
Money must accompany order. 


55 





Girl’s Costume, No........ 


: No. 186, on page 502; Nos. 187 and 1009, on page 503. ; 


Address Harper & Brotruers, Franklin Square, New York City. 





“« . 


Ladies can enjoy this 


cost by travelling on the 
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DRESS 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed 


The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


R.—Ear-rings are not worn now except sometimes 
with full dress, and then they are solitaire jewels, 
White shoes, canvas or kid, are worn with very smart 
garden-paity gowns. They are cut in the low ehoe 
with a long vamp, medium toe, and high heels, 


A Missovet Grat.—You will find a very excellent 
jacket pattern in the Bazan of April 8—Pattern No 
163. Before purchasing, however, I should advise 
you to examine the picture of the black silk jacket, 
No, 160, and the jacket of the yachting enit No, 162, 
both appearing in the Bazan of April 1. All three of 
these jackets represent fairly good styles, and where a 
skirt is desired, habit skirt No, 147 is by fur the best 
model suitable for the purpose. With the Bazar ap- 
pearing September 2, will be issued a pattern of a plain 
but thorenghly up-to-date tailor-made garment, and 
if in no hurry for the costume I should advise wait- 
ing for this. Directions for obtaining the patterns are 
to be found in the back of the Bazar of each week. 





Natatin.—The jackets you ask about are as varied 
| in form as are the jackets in cloth, piqué, ete., and 
may be modelled upon any of the fancy jacket or 
Eton lines issued in the l’aper-pattern Department. 
An article covering this subject appears in the isene of 
June 10. 


llor Sratnes.—Uave lace on your gown; you will 
find it mach more effective than any thin pink mate- 
rial, and it will look well, too, with the silk over-dress 
of which you speak. I should advise having the 
latter of a yellowish lace—not dead white. If you 
want an all-pink gown, use pink crépon, either in cot- 
ton or silk-and-wool material. However, it will not 
look nearly so light and summery as the lace net. 


M. W. J.—Yonu will need, to begin with, a drop skirt 
Foulards do not havg well if they are made in with 
the lining. There are a great many varieties of lin- 
ings this year in cambric, near silk, and also in a per- 
caline that looks like moiré; these are the next best 
thing to silk. You mast make the under-skirt a little 
narrower than the over-skirt, but fit it just ae care- 
fully. You can put a little stiffening and a braid, or a 
piece of velveteen, around the bottom. The over- 
skirt, or the skirt of the gown itself, whichever you 
call it, is simply finished with a hem or a facing, and 
| is only fastened to the drop skirt at the belt. A good 
| model is the one which has an attached bias band and 
then a flounce below the band. This is a simple skirt, 
and one that is a great favorite this year, It can be 
finished with rows of white satin ribbon on the bias 
where the flounce and band are attached to the skirt. 
The waist should be tight-fitting in the back; in front 
rather full, gathered on the shoulders, and open to 
show a soft front of white chiffon or lace. A pretty 
way is to finish the fronts in ecallops boand with white 
satin ribbon, and of course a white bow at the throat. 
The sleeves shouid he of medium size, and have a little 
fulness and rows of cording or tucking at the top 
They should come down over the hands, and finish in 
an open caf, inside of which is a ruffle of lace. 


Mrs. W. M.—The best pattern for a golf skirt is that 
which is made with the plain back without any seams 
—a circular skirt opening in front, or rather at the 
side. There is nothing particularly new about thie, 
bat it has been proved to be the best model. Some 
dresemakers vary it by having a seam down the back, 
but that is simply a matter of choice. It must not 
come below the ankles, and must be finished with at 
least eight rows of stitching ard a facing of the same 
material as the skirt. Any dealer in sporting-goods 
can farnish a book containing golf rules, 


M. 8.—There is not a great deal of difference in the 
sailor bate this year. There are some of coarse straw— 
small ones, with low crowns and narrow brime and 
just the ordinary band of ribbon; others are of the 
fine straw, with rather wide brims and larger crowns; 
but it is quite possible to wear last year’s sailor hat 
and not be out of style. 

Long corsets are the most nsed at present, a great 
deal of attention being paid to have them carefully 
fitted. Both white and colored parasols are carried. 
The light green are the most serviceable and the 
smartest for all occasions when economy has to be 
| consulted 


R. 8. V. P.—There are one or two patterns of piqué 
| skirts where a little fulness is left in the back, which 
is gathered or pleated, according as to what is most be- 
coming to the figure—the idea being to have the piqué 
skirts, as well as the skirts of other materials, with as 
little fulness in the back as possible. If it is absolute- 
ly necessary to have some, then it must be put in in 
such a way that it does not show. It could be laid in 
underneath pleats; but a gathered piqué skirt would 
be ugly even for a child. 


Asuetm,—The only way in which you can get enough 
material out of your skirt to make it long enough for 
the present style isto recutit. There was a eeven-gored 
skirt pattern (No. 145) published in Bazan No. 6. If 
you will get that pattern and put it down on your skirt 
you will find that you have enough material to make a 
cirenlar flounce, and in that way make your skirt the 
required length. I should not use any color except in 
the collar and vest. The black and white fringe to- 
gether wonld be very smart, but I think the all white 
would be smarter still, It seems to me that your black 
fringe is a pattern that ie so far apart that it would 
not be very effective used with white. If your black 
lace veil is in good order, you would better nee it 
You can make an over-ekirt of it—a pointed over- 
skirt—or you could cover the body of the waist with it. 
A tight-fitting, nearly double-breasted, waist basque- 
coat would be the best to make in the material of 
which you enclose sample; the material is too Leavy 
to make in a Norfolk jacket, or anything of that sort. 
All kinds of cuff-buttons are worn. The link ones 
are particularly fashionable, and those of flat gold, 
either plain or set with one jewel, are considered eape- 
cially smart with shirt-waists. 


privilege without extra 
New York Central. 
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HE GIRL WHO WORKS HER 
WAY. 


Tuere is usually an opportunity for a vigor- 
ous, self-reliant girl, provided she is the possessor of 
spirits and sturdy health, to work her way, partially at 
least and perhaps wholly, through almost any one of the 
colleges for women 

A glimpse at a students’ bulletin-board with the eager 
group of girls scanning its advertisements affords much 
insight into the supply and demand that make it possible 
for the young woman scant in purse but fertile in inven- 
tion to win her degree in spite of adverse circumstances. 
The girl who has been instructed by her mother in the 
old-fashioned art of sewing mends clothes for her next- 
door neighbor, and darns stockings at a ‘‘cent a hole.” 
Another girl, who bas the knack, and who played milliner 
at home because she had to, finds her work at a premium, 
and perhaps even advertises an ‘‘ opening” of really charm- 
ing spring or winter hats. Another clever needle-woman, 
whose skill is always in demand, makes shirt-waists in true 
tailor style, and with the proceeds supplies her own ward- 
robe for an entire year. Sometimes a girl is clever at 
‘making over,” and can turn her hand to little jobs for 
which a dressmaker would charge more than their worth. 
One girl of my acquaintance made herself a reputation as 
a ‘‘ packer,” and when vacation came around found it a 
paying business. Another was famous for her “ sham- 
pooes.” There is newspaper correspondence, if one is 
literary, and there is always tutoring for those who have 
distinguished themselves in their classes. The athletic 
young woman can make a goodly sum by teaching her 
timid sisters to swim, skate, or ride the wheel. A good 





HE hills were putting on their purple evening 
robes, and the long rows of silver maples wore 
crowns of ever-withdrawing golden light. So 
John Ross drove slowly, that his bride might see 
and enjoy the setting of her new home. 

She was no pink and white child, this new-made wife; 
but a woman whose deep eyes seemed to reflect the 
changing lights and shadows she watched, while the full 
strong curve of her lips was now unbroken by the shap- 
ing of any word 

But,the pride of the man in his possession cried out for 
spoken sympathy, and he drew the horse up a little as 
they came within view of the house. He laid his hand 
softly over hers, but his eyes were on the old stone 
mansion 

“It has been in the family for four generations,” he 
said, ‘‘ and now it is your home and mine, dear.” Then 
the tender gravity of his face broke into a sudden hu- 
morous gleam 

‘* And besides that, we have awaiting us a retinue of 
old retainers. See what a stately finale [| have planned 
for our home-coming!” 

They drew up before the wide steps, and an old man 
came hurrying up—an old man whose striped roundabout 
and soiled overalls proclaimed his wide sphere of useful- 
ness on the place. But every wrinkle and crease of his 
parchment skin was twisted into one great smile of wel- 
come, and this became him better than any livery. 

‘Ah, Tim! I'm glad to see you. You make it look 
like home!” John grasped the man’s hand, and then 
turned to Leila, 

** And this is Mrs. Ross, Tim. She has often heard of 
you and of Anne. How is Anne?” 

The old fellow pulled at his cap in a very distraction 
of pleasure and pride. He could scarcely see plainly for 
emotion, but he knew that the face of the new mistress 
was sweet and womanly. He knew Anne would think 
And there was Anne herself, opening and clos- 
ing the front door, as swayed by alternate waves of eager 
desire and shy reaction 

John caught her at that, and ran up the front steps, 
calling her name. She had baked him gingerbread |a- 
dies when he was a little fellow in kilts. Now she stood 
twisting her hands in her apron, and twisting her face in 
a vain effort to speak. But the young master extracted 
the hands somehow, and keeping one in his own, got the 
other into that of his wife. Bo the good soul found her- 
self standing quite helpless, while the tears streamed 
down her cheeks 

Leila Ross felt this to be a true home-coming, and her 
eyes were full. The “ retinue of old servitors” suited 
the place, and especially the room into which Anne pres- 
ently ushered her. This room seemed to Leila the per- 
fect fulfilment of certain persistent girlhood dreams, al- 
though she saw it at first but as one sees a picture— 
realizing the dark floor with its few worn rugs; the ri- 
diculous, delightful four-posted bed, hung in a new cano- 
py of white dimity; the brass andirons in the wide fire- 
place the stiff chairs; the queer little dressing-table with 
candle sconces at each side; the beautiful roomy chest of 
drawers; the gilt-framed mirrors and the quaint engrav- 
ings which hung at regular intervals about the four walls. 

* You can fix it up to suit yourself, you know,” John 
remarked 

‘It sha'n't be touched!” cried his wife. And Anne 
beamed, for with her own hands she had cut out and 
sewed those new dimity draperies for bed and dressing- 
table, polished every piece of furniture, and mended each 
old rug 

When Anne had succeeded, after several vain efforts, 
in withdrawing herself, Leila ran to her busband, and 
laying a hand on his arm, lifted a radiant face. 

"Oh, John,” she cried, “ it is all like a beautiful fancy 
come true. It seems to me I have dreamed of a place 
like this ever since I was a little child. I can’t say what 
I mean, John, but I feel as though everything had led up 
to this through all my life, as though Thad found what I 
was looking for, though I didn't really know I was—” 


ao too 
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dancing-teacher can almost always form classes, and the 
girl who can play the banjo or guitar is likely to find 
yupils. 

; Whatever method one chooses of helping one’s self 
along—and the ingenious girl can almost always discover 
new ones—it-is-«always wise to teke into con ce some 
member of the faculty. The faculty have scholarships 
to award, clerical work to be given out, tutoring to as- 
sign, and they can frequently direct one to some board- 
ing-place where slight assistance in house-work will help 
meet expenses. 

I know one young woman, a bright student, a social 
favorite, and in many ways a leader among her associates, 
who walked three miles every day, rain or shine, to an 
academy in a neighboring town, where she taught French. 
She made gymnasium suits, could trim a hat, had been 
known to evolve a stunning walking suit, made all her 
own clothes, was a successful tutor, had a dancing-class, 
did much of her own cooking, and besides all this she 
stood high in her classes, belonged to several societies, 
and by her gayety, wit, and never-failing friendliness was 
in constant demand at spreads and parties. She was not 
extraordinarily gifted in any one line, but she had any 
amount of grit, was thoroughly capable, had learned to 
economize time as well as money, and, above all, was full 
of superb physical vigor. 

I never shall forget the delightful little suppers given 
by the proud mistress of a bed-room and a kitchen. The 
hot cocoa, so grateful after the brisk wintry walk; the 
golden brown toast that tasted like the kind you get at 
home; the little jar of orange marmalade that her mother 
sent, sweet smelling and as yellow as honey, all set out 
on the daintiest of pretty white cloths; while, best of all, 
the blithe little mistress of ceremonies sat smiling over 


TO. THiS” fie 


BY VIRGINIA YEAMAN REMNITZ 


John turned laughing eyes upon her. 

‘** Now, Leila, do you mean me or the place? We've 
only been married two months, you know, and I object 
to finding myself nothing but an adjunct already. Butif 
you mean you'd been looking for me—” 


The wife broke in upon his teasing. ‘I mean every- 


thing! There! A man can’t understand.” She laughed, 
but her eyes were moist. To avoid tears, she turned to 
jesting. 


‘And I am sure there must be a family ghost, or a 
secret chamber or something of that kind attached to the 
place. It has that look about it; a story-book mystery 
sort of look, you know, with these old-fashioned rooms 
and rambly halls. To-morrow I'm going to explore, and 
if there’s a Bluebeard chamber anywhere Funces to find it.” 

“Why, that reminds me!” Jobn, who had been walk- 
ing up and down the room, paused suddenly, and spoke 
with a reminiscent air. ‘* When I was a little chap I al 
ways believed there was a queer place somewhere in the 
old house. A servant must have put the idea into my 
head. I used to look for it, I remember, with my flesh 
creeping, and my hair ready to rise.” 

“There are queer places in every old house, if we 
could only see them—places where things have hap- 
pened—” The woman paused, afraid she could not ex- 
press her meaning; but John, though a man, did under- 
stand. 

** Yes; but they aren't half so queer as the queer places 
in every life—‘ if we could only see them,’” he answered. 
‘But we are getting into the depths, Leila. Let's go 
down stairs.” 

That night Leila dreamed that she set out to explore 
the old house. It was evening, and she was quite alone. 
Room after room she entered but paused only to glance 
about. They were all quaint and interesting, but not one 
was the chamber she sought; and presently she wandered 
into an out-of-the-way Tittle passage, the existence of 
which one could never have suspected until actually 
within its narrow space. 

“I must remember how I got here,” was her thought, 
**go that I can find it again.” 

Then a sort of fear came over her. The candle she car- 
ried flared and sank swiftly, so that she shielded it with her 
hand against some draught. Evidently the draught came 
from that open door. She glanced into the room as she 
passed, paused, turned back, and entered. Leila knew it 
was the place she was seeking. 

“And the door stood wide open!” she exclaimed to 
herself in surprise. 

Fancy a chamber in which are all the things you have 
ever lost and —— to find again—a chamber whose fur- 
niture consists of articles long since fallen into disuse, 
but appealing, each one in iis own mute way, to the most 
poignant tender memories! Only one who has come un- 
expectedly upon some visible link of that mysterious 
chain which binds every soul to its past can fuily under- 
stand what this woman felt as her slow glance passed 
about the room. The library chair in which her father 
used to sit every evening—long before he died it had fallen 
into a shabby old age and been replaced by another—was 
here, looking just as it had to her childish eyes, but a 
thing now with an individuality of its own, inseparable 
from this rush of tender thought. And there was the lit- 
tle wooden cradle in which her baby brother had slept. 
‘To Leila it seemed but the material shape and bodily 
form taken by all the associations which clustered about 
that brief exquisite life which had saved her for two 
short years from the loneliness of an only child. 

As the woman's gaze rested upon one article after an- 
other the chords of her memory quivered with ever- 
swifter vibrations. It was by some instinct she knew the 
lost things were waiting her finding. But before making 
any search she paused before acolored print. It had just 
been tacked up to brighten the walls of her nursery at 
home, but glorifying every line and tint of the poor thing 
was the golden fancy of childhood. How undying the 
beauty of the young girl who carried her little brother 
across that ceaselessly singing, murmuring forest stream! 


the chocolate - pot and discussed Kant's theory of the 
beautiful, as she disposed briskly of the buttered toast, 
She cooked all her own meals and did her own washing, 
but she was a shining light in the philosophy class, and 
was so merry and lovable that an invitation to one of her 
suppers was esteemed a rivings. 

f course the poor girl at college does not find life all 
flowery beds of ease, any more than if she were out in the 
world. There are always disappointments, small vexa- 
tions, and petty self-denials that are the invariable and 
trying adjuncts of poverty. But if she is fairly bright 
and attractive, physically strong, and full of grit and am- 
bition, she is almost certain of success. She is respected 
by the faculty and welcomed by the students, for the oot. 
lege girl knows no distinctions of family or wealth, and 
pay mg! only the aristocracy of brains, good breeding, 
and high ideals, 


ALINGENESIS. 


Ir I am cold, ah, think it not 
This heart hath never known the spring 
And Love's soft blossom—or forgot 
The tenderness I fain would sing; 
If I am cold, ah, think it not. 


If I revive the flower of pain 
From dust alchemic, and anew 
Bid Love’s worn petals rise again, 
Will its vague phantom gladden you, 
If I revive the flower of pain? 
Tuomas WALSH. 





And still there was no sound so merry as the laugh of the 
boy as he thumped with fat fists soins his sister's back 
to make her hasten. 

In one corner of the chamber was an old desk—the 
very one which used to stand in her mother’s bed-room. 
Leila went to it, her breath half choking, and opened an 
inner drawer. There lay the en pear! ring, the loss of 
which was a sorrow yet remembered. It had been her 
first bit of jewelry, her mother’s gift for the sixth birth- 
day. Now it would just slip to the first joint of Leila’s 
little finger. She left it there and began turning over the 
pers in another drawer. Some appealed to her vague- 
'y; all were familiar, she knew, in some way, but did not 
pause to examine any one, until, with a low cry, she drew 
out a crumpled envelope. It was that letter she had lost! 
The day it came she had put it in her pocket, after read- 
ing and re-reading —ah! she could not say how many 
times—and then she could never find it again. Perhaps 
it had been pulled out with her pocket-handkerchief and 
fallen into the long grass of the field where she walked— 
where she walked the morning she read the letter. She 
was eighteen then; it was five years ago. But once more 
the bliss and the glory of that hour was come upon her. 
Surely she was as happy now: only—oh! the glory of 
the sun and the kiss of the wind; the smile of each flow 
er face as it swayed by the path which she trod—five 
years ago! Why, it was now. Her heart was leaping at 
the first words of love to which it had ever beat in re- 
sponse. Her spirit and body were fused, were one, vi- 
brating together with this unbearable rapture. 

There seemed to be sound somewhere, and Leila started 
guiltily, yeep | the letter back in the drawer. She 
thoughi it was John’s voice. He had said, ‘‘Are you 
sleeping, dear?” And she did not answer, but only wait- 
ed. Had he seen the letter? If she lay quietly there he 
would think she slept, and then she could slip back again 
to the secret chamber and look at the other things. She 
would not touch the letter again, but there were a great 
many other things. 

Perhaps it was because of John’s voice. When Leila 
found herself in the room again she saw first the little 
white chair. It was the one in which she had put her 
dolls to sleep, following sweet mother instincts as she 
sang and crooned to her unresponsive, beautiful, battered 
babies. 

One arm of the little chair was gone, which loss per- 
mitted the woman space to sit there once more, and she 
rocked and smiled softly, recalling the many nurser 
cares of those long-past days. They were cares idealized, 
those—cares unweighted by pangs of fear or doubt; the 
satisfying of love without the pain and the tremulous 
foreboding. Oh, the likeness and the unlikeness of the 
mother instinct and the motherexperience! Leila pressed 
a hand to her heart, and her eyes grew moist. She 
sighed, but she smiled also—the wan, tender smile with 
which women greet the angel of the annunciation. 


There were other things in the room—drawers unex- 
plored, closets unentered. But Leila’s heart beat swiftly, 
longingly. Delivered from the spell of past years, he 
yearned for the present—the mysterious, love - fraught 
present—pregnant with possibility, palpitant with tender 
hopes and fears. The secret chamber faded, and the wo- 
man lay with wide eyes, discerning through darkness the 
outlines of familiar things—two dark posts rising from 
the foot of the bed; a chair with clothing thrown over it; 
a form at her side. 

Aht this was why she had longed for the present, why 
her heart had beat fast. No fear so poignant, no fore- 
boding so strange, but would be set at rest by limitless 
love. And the deep strange joy of a tender hope thus 
shared! What was the past but a gradual unfolding to 
this heart of the flower of life; this still, exquisite perfec- 
tion folded deep within the brilliant hues of earlier days. 

Leila smiled into the darkness. 

“T have found the secret chamber,” she said to herself, 
softly, “‘and I think I understand.” Then she fell asleep, 
like a child at rest. 












Baby’s 
Teeth 


The process of dentition should 
no more be painful than the grow- 
ing of the nails or hair; that 
infants suffer when teething is 
due in many cases to the fact that 
they have not had a food that con- 
tained the material necessary for 
building up the teeth. Mellin’s Food 
mot only contains material for the 
flesh and muscles but contains 
the phosphatic salts for the bones 
and teeth. 


Mellin’s Food 


I send you a picture of our boy, 
taken when he was g months old. 
He has been raised altogether on 
Mellin’s Food and used it until he 
was 18 months old, taking scarcely 
anything else, and a healthier 
child I have never seen. He is 
now 21 months and has 18 teeth, 
cut them all with very little trouble, 
all owing to the use of Mellin’s 
Food. I feel that I want to 
recommend it to all mothers. 
Mrs. J. S. Allen, McIntosh, Fla. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 




















You are sure that 
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WIITS : 
Silver Leaf Lard is purity perfection, 
and all lard, 
Premium Hams make a breakfast fit 
for royalty, and Americans. 


Premium Breakfast Bacon, an appe- 
tizer which makes everything else taste 


‘ood, 
e Beef Extract, as good as the best — 
the concentrated strength of the best beef, 
with a flavor all its own. : 
Jersey Butterine, you couldn’t tell it 
from the best butter,— healthy, wholesome, 
clean, 7 
Cotosuet — the perfect vegetable short- 
ening — digestible and healthy. 


Swift and Company, Chicago 


Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, St. Paul 7 
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Hay Fever 


ITS successful TREATMENT 
By W. H. M.D. 

The success of this book has made neces 

sary an Enlarged Second Edition 

( just ready), which bears witness to the 

value of the method of treatment. 


. Handsome Cloth. Price $1.00 net. 


Will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. 
; Publishers, Philadelphia 


SAVE YOUR: SKIN 
How to Preserve, Purify and Beau- 
tify the Skin and Complexion. 


The clearest, softest, whitest skin, free 
from pimple, spot, or blemish, is produced 


HOLLOPETER, 
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GOOD, FORM 


Bazan has a very large 





Correspondents of the Bazar are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The 
correspondence, 


Woroxsrex.—While it is not absolutely conven- 
tional for a married mau to officiate as best man at a 
church wedding, it is not without precedent, and may 
with perfect propriety be done. 


H. C.—Give an afternoon tea to introduce your vis- 
itor to all your friends, and invite all the young men 
you know. Afterward you may invite a few people at 
a time to dinner and to small evening entertainments. 
You will find full directions for the tea in answer 
to “Y. H.,” Bazar No. 13, and to “A. E. M.” and to 
“Mrs. 8.G.,” Pittsburg, Bazan No. 12, and to “ Lil- 
ian,” No. 11. For description of a dinner, read answer 
to “ Interrogation,” Bazan No. 18; and in recent num- 
bers of the Bazaz you will flud answers describing all 
sorts of evening entertainments. 


Janxtux.—See answer to “Subscriber,” in Bazan 
No. 16. You should enter the church with your fa- 
ther, your maid of honor walking alone in front of 
you, and the two flower-girls in front of her. You 
leave the church with the groom, and the maid of hon- 
or walks alone behind you, followed by your other 
two attendants, With your travelling dress I should 
advise a small or large becoming black hat. As the 
ceremony is to be in the evening, the groom should 
certainly wear evening dress, not a travelling suit. 
You should each take a small satchel on your journey 
for holding your respective twilet articles, besides the 
large trunk that you are to have in common. 


8S. M.—See answer to an “ Old Subscriber,” in Bazan 
No, 18. It is not at all necessary to have as many 
ushers as bride’s attendants. When the guests have 
gathered in the rooms two ushers or the flower-girls 
should make an aisle separating the company with 
two pieces of ribbon; then the minister, groom, and 
best man walk in; after a minute or two the ushers 
or the flower-girls enter; immediately after them the 
bridemaids, two by two, or three walking together, 
and the matron of honor alone behind, and last of all 
the bride on her father'sarm. The ushers, or whoever 
hold the ribbon, fold it after the bridal party have 
taken their places. When the ceremony is over, the 
minister congratulates the bride and groom, and lets 
them take his place to receive the congratulations of 
the others present. After every one has spoken to the 
bridal couple refreshments are served, aud later the 
couple take their departure. 


Cuarcorre O.—Nothing that can be bought for $15 
or $25 is better fur a wedding-present than a large 
prettily framed good photograph—a copy of one of the 
old masters, as Botticelli’s ** Primavari,” for instance, 
in a gilt Florentine frame, or Raphael's “* Madonna of 
the Chair,” in a similar frame. A handsome piece oi 
Favrile giass can be purchased for the above-men- 
tioved amount—a vase or some piecés of glass for the 
table. The correct costume for a man invited to a 
noon church wedding is black frock-coat, dark gray 
trousers, black or duck waistcoat, high hat, and light 
lavender kid gloves. A cut-away cuat is not as good 
form as a frock-coat, but may be worn if one does not 
possess the latter; with this, as with the frock-coat, a 
tall hat and lavender gloves are worn. 


Junz.—When several ladies are assisting a hostess 





at an out-door lawn party they should wear hats if | 


they receive about the grounds out-doors, but if they 
receive in-doors they should not wear hats. It is bet- 
ter for the hostess at an entertainment of this descrip- 
tion to receive in-doors; when she has welcomed all 
her guests she may go outside. If it is not convenient 
to serve the refreshments at a lawn party from a tent 
out-doors, they may with propriety be served in-doors, 
in the dining-room, or wherever it is convenient. If 
the room opens on a veranda, small tables might be 
placed there for the refreshments. Etiquette demands 
an after-call on the hostess of an entertainment only, 
not on all the women who receive with her. 


A Constant Reaver ov tus “ Bazan.”—In ascend- 
ing a flight of stairs a man should always precede a 
woman ; he should always follow her in going down 
stairs, 


Aw Inquinen.—As the circumstances are peculiar, I 
should advise you to use on your wedding-annuunce- 
ment cards the following form: 


Married 
Margaret Brewster 


to 
Mr. Sidney Wollcott 
on Saturday, June the tenth, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-nine 
At St. Mary's Chapei 
New York. 


This form is in perfectly good taste, and is conven- 
tional and often used. 


M. D.—Some of the most attractive little dinners 
and Juncheous | have ever attended were cooked and 
served by the same maid; with the right and carefal 





by Curicuna Soar. It prevents pimp 

, blotches, red, rough, and oily 
skin, and other facial blemishes, rashes, and 
eruptions, because it prevents inflammation 
and clogging of the Pores, the cause of most 
a a oa 











is not satisfactory it can 
be Fae so 9 a. 


IF YOUR HAIR | ly, lastingly, and at slight 


expense. Gray hair restored to original color, 
bleached hair to any shade by the 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
Falling hair stopped; luxuriant hair produced. 
IMPERIAL CHEM. MFG. ae! ~ = 115, 292 Fitth Ave., 1 3.) 


- HARPER’S CATALOGUE 
thoroughly revised and classified, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 




















nt there need not be the least confusion or 
es in entertaining with only one servant. The 
hostess should not attempt to entertain more than 
four or five people at a time, and she should have sev- 
eral cold courses which are all ready to bring on and 
have been prepared beforehand. A bell may be used 
to summon the maid, but with a well-trained servant 
this even is not necessary. Here is a mena for a little 
dinner that may easily be cooked and served to six 
people by one servant: Clear soup, which is made the 
day before and flavored so that it need only be heated. 
Cold fish—salmon or trout or halibut—served with a 
cold sauce made of mayonnaise dressing, to which is 
added a little whipped cream, horseradish, a little 
mustard, and chopped parsley; cucumbers with a 
French dressing may be served with this. Roast 
spring lamb with mint sauce, new potatoes, and fresh 
green pease. Cold asparagns with mayonnaise sauce 
and hot toasted crackers. Wine jelly, in which whole 
strawberries are jellied, with whipped cream and cake. 
Candies and coffee. Doilies are, at dinner, used only 
under individual entrée dishes and under finger-bowls ; 
a set of twelve will be all that is necessary, but for a 
luncheon which is served at a polished table place 
doilies dre indispensable. An invitation to a college 
Commencement demands an answer. 





and regrets that it cannot answer apy letters by mail. 


Reseooa.—If you are not wearing mourning you 
are not obliged to observe any strict forms. You can 
pay your calls and accept invitations whevever you 
feel so inclined. 


Gerrnupe.—The incidents you mention are not con- 
sidered in good furm. 


Mis, A. H.—A formal invitation to a luncheon is 

worded : 
Mrs. Stuvysaut Young 
requests the honor of 
Miss Martin's 
company at luncheon on Friday, June the ninth 
at half past one o'clock. 

R. 8. V. P. 121 Munroe Place. 
A formal invitation to a dinner given by a married 
couple is worded: 


Mr. and Mrs. Stuvysant Young 
request the honor of 
Miss Martin's 
company at dinner on Friday evening, June the ninth 
at eight o'clock. 

R. 8. V. P. 121 Muuroe Place. 
Invitations like the above should be sent between two 
and three weeks before ihe entertai t. A £ 
invitation does not necessarily demand a wedding pres- 
ent; whether one sends the gift depends on one's in- 
timacy with the bride or groom or their families. It 
is so generally the custom to send wedding-presents 
just now that it is not bad form for even a casual ac- 
quaintance of either side to send one, but it is not 
obligatory. A bride is generally given away by her 
father. For the correct pronunciation of the French 
words you mention see any standard French diction- 
ary. The Lohengrin and the Mendelssohn wedding 
marches are still in vogue. 





L. E. B.—A dainty and simple meuu for a country 
breakfast given by a girl to her friends would be: 1 
Fruit salad made of different fruits—bananas, apples, 

pi le, and oranges—cut into dice, favored with 
sugar, lemon juice, and a little Mareschino, and served 
in glasses, with a few strawberries on top of each glass. 
2. Clam bouillon, with a spoonfal of unsweetened 
whipped cream on the top of every bouillon-cupful. 3. 
Stuffed eggs with cream sauce. The eggs are prepared 
in the following way—boil half as many eggs as re- 
quired until they are very hard, remove the shells, and 
cut each egg in half and carefully remove the yolks 
without breaking the whites; mix with the yolks a 
little chopped bam and onion juice, flavor with salt and 
pepper, put the yolk-mixture back iuto the hollows of 
the whites, and pour around the stuffed eggs a rich 
cream sauce. 4. Broiled chicken and soufflé spinach 
and new potatoes with melted-butter sauce. 5. Hot 
asparagus with sauce hollandaise. 6. Strawberry sher- 
bet served with sweetened whipped cream. 7. Can- 
dies and coffee. The girls may be well entertained 
after luncheon by a Dewey contest. The hostess 
should prepare as many cards as there will be guests, 
and write on each card a list of questions pertaining 
to Dewey and what he has accomplished—questions 
about his age, the dates of the recent battles in which 
he has been engaged, where he was born, etc.—and at 
the end ask for av original verse from each one on the 
subject of Dewey. A prize must be provided for the 
person whose card is voted by all to bear the best an- 
swers and the best verse, the writer of the card must not 
be revealed by the hostess until after the vote is taken. 
An appropriate prize would be a good photograph of 
Admiral Dewey, prettily framed. A lady who has 
been visiting in a town where she has been entertained 
and shown hospitality should certainly return the calls 
she owes when she revisits the town after a six months’ 
absence. 





vy 


B. F. A.—I am not sure that I understand the situa- 
tion, or am competent to give a rule of conduct in 
such a matter, without kuowing more of the circum- 
stances, but I can advise you according to general 
principles, If it bas not been the custom hitherto, 
and would be a social innovation in the coeducational 
school to which you refer, for a young woman—a 
teacher—to receive masculine visitors in her private 
sitting-room, I most unquestionably advise her not to 
do so. Atencher in such an institution should be 
careful to have her reputation above reproach, and, 
quixotic as it may seem for her to receive callers in 
the public sitting-roum, she will gain in the end more 
than she loses: she will be r and est cd 
But if all the teachers determine to take a new stand, 
and together make a social departure, I cannot see 
any harm in the young women seeing their men 
friends in their private sitting-rooms, especially if two 
or three women receive several visitors at the same 
time. 
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Mitverp.—Here are the answers to your questions, 
in the order in which they are put: 1. Place plates are 
used only between courses; they are not heated, but 
are substituted for a soiled plate, and removed when 
the plate for the succeeding course is put down. Pre- 
sumably at a dinner the heavy Canton flannel under 
the damask cloth prevents the table from being dam- 
aged by hot plates, and at a luncheon where a pol- 
ished table is used there should be doilies at each 
cover to protect the table. The reason of the place 
plates is not to guard the table from damage, but be- 
cause fashion at present decrees that the covers shall 
not be left without plates at any time daring a meal, 
except when the table is being cleared for dessert. 
Usually several sets of place plates are used during an 
entertainment, at a family meal only one set is ne- 
cessary. Small trays are still in vogue for passing 
small dishes—salt and pepper, cream, sugar, and any 
small articles used at a meal—but the large platters 
are passed by the waiter, resting on the palm of the 
left hand on a folded napkin. 2% At almost every kind 
of formal reception, private or public, afternoon or 
evening, the guests are announced. A man is espe- 
cially hired for the purpose ; he wears a full-(ress suit, 
and stands just outside the door of the receiving-room, 
near the ladies who receive inside the room; he asks 
the name of every guest who enters, and annonnces it 
in a clear low voice, saying, merely, “Mr. White,” or 
“Mr. and Mrs. Charles White,” just as the name is 
given to him, 
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FOX’S PATENT SPAT PUTTEE 


For Golfing, Hunting, Riding, Bicycling, Fishing, Walking, 
etc. The most practical and comfortable form of High Gaiter 
yet produced. A Spat and Puttee combined, forming one contin 
uous piece. Will fit any boot orshoe, They can be put on much 
quicker than the ordinary cloth gaiter. NO BUTTONS TO COME 


OFF. Very neat in appearance. Wonderful support to the leg 
Strengthening for young children. 
1 wool and water-proofed. Easily dried or cleansed 
Can be had in Black, Brown, Navy Blue, Kharkee, and a 
variety - mixtures. 
trite for faieparated Circular and Shade Card. 
$5.00 per pair 
Sold at all le deer Stores, Or ithitter rs, Tailors, etc. 


Or sent direct on receipt of price by 
BALE & MANSY 412 Wool Exchange ‘Building, 
and West Broadway, N. ¥ 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF SMALL INCOMES. 


“BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE 


i DOCTOR 8 BILLS AND FOOD. 


HILE we are getting our desires 
into harmony with our means, 
there are muny practical ways 
in which we can check the slip- 
ping away of those precious dol 

I'he doctor's bills, for example, are 
ften a formidable item in family expendi- 
ture, and the paying of them too often causes 


genuine distress Would it not be wiser, 
mote just to ourselves, and quite as satis- 
factory to our faithful doctor if we called 


him less often and then paid him more 
promptly? Why not treat him more like a 
luxury instead of considering his presence 
n almost expected quantity’ I would by 
no means suggest that the mother should 
take the responsibility of dosing the family 
upon her own shoulders, On the contrary, 
in case of illness the doctor should be sent 
for at once. Nothing can be worse manage- 
ment than postponing a doctor's visit until 


the next visitor is liable to be the undertaker 
But what I would counsel is such good judg- 
ment in the care of the health that the ill 
turus arising from over eating, improper | 
food, and sudden colds be reduced to the 
least possible frequency The question of 
proper f vod is one that needs careful consid- 
eratiou, not only that there should be no | 
waste, but that the food should really nour 
ish. In most homes plain but constantly 


varied diet will produce the best result; but 


each mother should be the wisest person to | 


settle that point. She should study the needs 
and the digestive powers of her household, 
and then make a study of the nutritive qual 
ities of different foods, and thus be able to 
wrange a bill of fare that would keep the 
health of her family generally good. There 
is no question but what the indiscriminate 


eating of candy by children, and sometimes 
by adults, is the root of five-sixths of the ail 
ments that have their cause in indigestion. 


You're too wise for me,” said a prosper 
yas doctor to a mother, ‘‘ Why candy is my 
best friend! And teachers will tell you 

half the absences are owing to the candy 
babil 

Greater care in clothing children will de 
the doctor's bills. Not nicer, more 
stylish garments, but greater vigilance in 
wearing of sufficient clothes. A single 
stormy day spent in watching school-children 
will give point to this thought. As in the 
case of clothing and food, so can intelligent 
thought in suuning and ventilating our 
homes and vigilant care of the sanitary ar 
rangements tend to decrease the calls for 
money spending. How not to spend money 
is more than half the solution of the problem 

No woman can expect to cope victoriously 
with scanty dollars unless she knows her 
busivess. She must know how to select 
to decide on poultry, to detect poor 
fish and stale vegetables. It is not enough 
to patronize leading and supposedly reliable 
A housewife should know that 


creas 


meats 


dealers 

beef and 
meats, that pork and veal, though toothsome, 
are not nourishing, that the latter is always 
costly, and that fish-and poultry are good 
food, but require a larger quantity to be sat 
isfying. Of course no family would wish to 
live wholly on beef and mutton, but having 
a clear knowledge of the situation, the clever 
housekeeper knows how to combine her fare 
so that both food and bills may be satisfac 
tory Zeconomy, as well as health, should 
teach that soups which have a milk basis are 
the most nourishing, and for that reason the 
cheapest, Economy should also teach that 
fruit and vegetables are constant preservers 
of health, and so are money-savers, but a 
wife must know their respective seasons, and 
not imagine that egg-plants are cheap at 
Christmas and parsnips in May. On the 
other hand, once the food materials are 
bought, they should be so cooked that they 
can be eaten to the least scrap. The cook- 


mutton are the most economical | 


books and daily press are full of directions | 
for making palatable dishes and for prepara- | 


tion of made-over dishes, and no one need go 
ignorant of how it should be done, The 
simplest dishes are the most healthful; but 
unless a woman is cooking for invalids there 
can safely be a blending of dishes that feed 
the eye and the imagination, for we all of 
us eat with our eyes and relish according to 
our whims. Soups, salads, dainty hashes, 
and relishes are the constant allies of table 
economies, and daily variations of the plain 
est dishes will go far to supply the lack of 
elaborate living 
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Its Conditions and Possibilities. 
By Wituiam Dinwivpiz. With 64 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

Selections from 


LADY LOUISA STUAR Her Manuscripts. 


Edited by Hon. James Home. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $2 oo. 
By Justin McCartuy, M.P. 


REMINISCENCES 2 Volumes. With Photo- 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Deckel Edges and Gilt 


PUERTO RICO 


Illustrations. 


gravure Portrait. 
Tops, $4 50. 


WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES 


By H. G. Wetts. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$1 50. 
A Club. By Joun Ken-~ 


THE DREAMERS: pRicK Bancs. _ Illustrated. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Colored Top, 
$1 25. 


CROMWELL’S OWN 


THUR PATERSON. 


A Story of the Great 
Civil War. By Ar- 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

And Other 


AN ODE TO GIRLHOO Poems. By 


Atice ARCHER SEWALL. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Publishers, New York and London 
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Correspondents of the Bazam are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the anewers are needed. 
The Baz am bas a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it canmot answer any letters by mail 


Tax Civn or Sixreen.—On August 7, 1997, the Ba- 
zax published a three-act farce entitled “* Masques,” 
and on September &, 1898, a one-act comedy entitled 
“A Slight Misunderstanding.” Each of these is per- 
formed by six female characters, and would be very 
well suited to your requirements.” Copies of these 
numbers of the Bazan are still in stock. 


E. A. M.—Have the carpet you suggest, but let the 
green be darker than the green of your walls. Or 
choose a crimson carpet--many persons have this with 
a green wall. The tones of your green and red must 
be carefully studied and compared, and from samples 
before you. If you could get a large Turkish rug it 
would be better still, and cost bat a trifle more. The 
edges of the floor not covered by the rug could be 
stained and shellacked. A Turkish rug goes with any- 
thing and is easily shaken, and a certain agreeable 
tone is given the room by the brightly polished border 
of shellac. Clean the shellac by wiping it with a 
coarse cloth dipped in kerosene. A crimson carpet is 
always pretty in a hall, but when plain is hard to keep 
clean. Again I should suggest rugs, or if one is not 
possible, then a regular hall carpet which comes 
with a border, the bare spaces on either side to be 
treated like your parlor floors. If the shape of your 
hall does not permit of this kind of carpet, then get a 
well-covered one of quiet tone, without conspicuous 
figures, By ell means a rog for the dining-room, even 
if you put a filling under it. All dining-rooms have 
rugs; the idea being that they can be shaken often. 
The rug must go out beyond the chairs. If you are 
not wear enough to shops to choose from an assort- 
ment of curtains, have ruffled dotted muslin every- 
where, a ruffle adds enormously to a curtain. Unless 
the stained glass in your windows is beautiful, take it 
out. It will only spoil your room, compelling you al- 
ways to consider its tones in your choice of thuse in 
covers or hangings. Two sets of curtains in a draw- 
ing-room are always good. 

Portiéres are a delicate question. They relieve the 
straight lines of the doors; but then again if the wood- 
work and the lives are beautiful, there is great relief 
afforded the eye by a simple door and frame. I should 
buy the portiéres last, in order to see what would har- 
monize best, unless, of course, you bailt the room to 
gowith them. There is no special pattern to suggest, 
ho suggestion to make, except that if your walls are 
flowered you need to suggest repose by a plain sur- 
face, 

Buy slowly for your drawing-room, and do not get 
figured stuffs for furniture-covering. Those in cheap 
materials are not good in color or design, and the more 
costly materials are pot within the range of every-day 
mortals. I have seen many rooms spoiled by the in- 
troduction of a so-called tapestry or brocade. You 
want plain surfaces of low tones, or broken surfaces in 
which the figure is inconspicuous, then get your va- 
riety by cushions and flowers. As you can have two 
sitting-rooms by dividing one room, I should suggest 
the parlor painted white with a flowered paper ou the 
wall (a white ground remember), a dado of dark green, 
and furniture covered with plain green, some rose-pink 
cushions, and a rose-pink hanging somewhere. 


T. M. K.—First of all your walle, with some color in 
which you are in sympathy, plain ceilings, and low 
frieze to match. I get my repose in green, some pre- 
ferred. Cartridge-papers are cheap. Consider your 
wood-work, however. I think, if you are in a flat, you 
will not be able to take any liberties with it, as in your 
own house. A rug, of course, for the floor. Many 
come at twenty-five dollars, good in tone, and by no 
meaves bad in design. You must look about before 
you decide. A rug is better than a carpet, being clean- 
er and more readily adapted to another room when 
you move, as most flat-dwellers do. Across the fold- 
ing-~doors, always to be closed, as you say, a low book- 
case, and in the space above them a large bass-relief 
by Della Robbia. His “Singing Boys” are good. 
Have the plaster slightly stained. Along the eight- 
feet wall space another bookcase. These cases, when 
made of pine and stained, answer every purpose, avd 
are very cheap. Now and then on a panel hang a 
plaster cast, and put others on top. Be sure of good 
models. You can get the Barye models for twenty- 
five and fifty cents. They always add a note of refine- 
ment and distinction to the most modest room. In 
front of this bookcase put a sofa, at its head, near the 
window, a small table with a lamp; at its foot, by the 
| door, a screen. Low seats in your bay-window, cush- 

joned, and directly in frout of the window your writ- 

ing-table. It ought to go where your radiator is, but 

the position of that interferes. Draw one good jaxu 

rious chair with a high back up by this table, on which 

your best reading-lamp must also stand. Have thin- 
| curtains of a soft yellowish tone against the panes, 
| and your heavy draperies next the room. For the 

sum you name everything can be done. Prices here 

and where you live differ, however. Were the room 
| mine I should take time to hant an old mahogany 
sofa and table. The modern reproductions are, how- 
ever, good. Willow furniture is much used, and is 
painted green or any color that you choose. Do not 
overcrowd the room. After your wails are finished, 
haunt about in shops for just the thing to go with 
them. So many pretty cottons, chintzes, and pretty 
stuffs come. In that four-foot space put another 
bookcase, if you have volumes enough to fill :t, and a 
table in front on which are your magazines and peri- 
odicals, Walls first, remember; then floors; then book- 
cases, sofa, table, chairs, aud hangings, The screen is 
a luxury, not a necessity. 
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Jone 17, 1899 


Reduced Prices 


\ E have recently 
chased several hun 

pieces of fine suitings and 
skirtings at much belowtheir 
actual value, This enables 
us to inaugurate the biggest 
Reduced Price Sale that we 
have ever announced, You 
now have an opportunity of 
securing a fashionable gar- 
ment at a reduetion of one-third 
from former prices. 

No. 681. — Fashionable 
suit, consisting of short, 
jaunty jacket and new-style 
skirt; both jacket and skirt 
handsomely trimmed with 
embroidery. We make this 
suit from a choice selection 
of thoroughly shrunk piqués, 
duck, crash, or denim; it is 
delightfully cool and justthe 
thing for summer wear. A 
garment of this kind is sold 
m the stores for $10. Our 
regular price has been $7. 50. 





Reduced Price for 
No. 681. thisSale . . $5 
We are also closing out a few sample garments which 
were made up for exhibition in our salesroom : 
Suits, $5 to $10; have been $10 to $20 
Skirts, $3 to $8; have been $6 to $16. 
We tell you about hundreds of other reduced-price 
garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain List, 
which will be sent /ree, together with a full line of 
samples of materials to any lady who wishes them. Any 
garment that is not entirely satisfactory may be returned 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded 
Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples, and Bargain 
List; don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO.. 
119 and 121 _West 234 Street New York. 
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8.4. “M. Bias Brush Edge Skirt Binding 


S. Patent 601,089, March 14, 1899) 


? has to fit, because the brush edge is woven 
with a wide and narrow side, the velveteen cut ? 
on bias and inserted between sides of head 

© other binding can fit, or have its dura 

bility and magnificent richness. 
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lemonstrate the 
inferiority of their imitations. 








A tree is known | 
by its fruit, and we are willing that 


New England 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


shoula be judged by its graduates. 
Many—very many—of the Icading 
vocal and instrumental artists in the 
public eye to-day were instructed herc. 
GEORGE W, CHADWICK, Mausiccl Director. 


Send for our catalogue to 








Iatz, Cen’l Mancr., Boston, 
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Harper S nan ome 


Descriptive list of their pub- 
lications, with portraits of 
authors, will be sent free to 
any address on receipt of post- 
age (ten cents). 

} HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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NERVOUSNESS. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Strengthens and quiets the nerves. 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on 
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CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK 











HE COUNCIL MEETING 
OF THE GENERAL 
FEDERATION. 


In a bower of beautiful bloom with leafy 
background of potted plants, into which the 
stage of the pry beeen # room of the New 

Century Club of Philadelphia was conyerted, 
Mrs. Lowe, the president of the General Fed. 
eration, struck the gavel-on Friday, June 2, 
which called to order what proved te be the 
most successful council meeting in the his- 
tory of the federation. On the platform with 
Mrs. Lowe were Mrs. Platt of Denver, the 
vice-president; Mrs. Fox of Detroit, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Kendrick of Philadelphia, 
corresponditrg secretary; Mrs. Moore of St. 
Louis, treasurer; and Mis. Barnes of Ken- 
tucky, auditor. ‘Mrs. Rose, president of the 
New Century Club, was there, and, follow- 
ing the opening of the council, gave to the 
103 delegates aud other club women present 
a cordial speech of greeting. Mrs. Lowe re- 
sponded in happy veiu, aud Mrs. Platt fur- 
ther accentuated the evident pleasure which 
all present seemed to feel to get together 
again. Mrs. Platt’s presence suggested Den- 
ver with all its hospitable delights, and the 
company welcomed her with a quick accla- 
mation, indicating the most agreeable mem- 
ories. As in this present brief account much 
must be omitted, this opening may stand for 
the atmosphere of the entire meeting. W heth- 
er it was because there was little politics to 
be considered, or whether the company was 
so much smaller than a biennial gathering 
that it was possible to keep in close touch 
with each other, it is certainly true that for 
the best kind of a cordial club time the Phil- 
adelphia council takes prominent rank. 

The most important matters brought be- 
fore the council were—the consideration of 
the suggestion from the Worcester club; the 
question of order of precedence between 
State chairmen and State federation presi- 
dents; the per capita tax, and the affiliation 


Federation. The question of reorganization 
was presented in the opening session by Mrs. 
McCullagh of Worcester, who offered the 
resolution which has already been much 
talked of in the club world. This asked 
that the council recommend a change of 
| constitution which would make the biennial 
consist only of representatives of the State 
federations instead of those of individual 
clubs. The chief reason for this embodied 
in the resolution was that the society was 
becoming so large that it was difficult to 
transact business, and that with its increas- 
ing growth it was already an unwieldy body 
to handle. 

When Mrs. McCullagh's resolution was 
presented, Mrs. Helmuth of New York was 
| first on her feet. Mrs. Helmuth questioned 
the statement about the unwieldiuess of the 
federation, and thought an individual club 
need not find fault with it until the society 
itself complained. She argued that the func- 
tion of the federation is to bring a large body 
of women together from every part of the 
United States, and she moved, in conclu- 
siou, that the motion be laid upon the table. 
The motion was lost, and discussion over 
the resolution began. A number of Massa- 
chusetts delegates, representing various parts 
of the State, arose to put their clubs on rec- 
ord as not joining in the suggestion of the 
Worcester club, while still others supported 
it, and the discussion was becoming diffuse 
and a little incoherent, when Mrs. Horace 
Brock, of Lebanon, president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Federation, crystallized and fo- 
cussed the matter in a masterly way by pre- 
| senting the following resolution to be acted 
upon at the next day’s session of the council. 
As this is the most important act of the coun- 
cil, Mrs. Brock’s resolution is given in full: 








Resolved: First. That the president appoint a com- 
mittee of fifteen to draw up a plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the G, F. W. C. 

Second. That this committee be instructed to send 
a circular to the president of each federated club, ask- 
ing that the question of a reorganization of the G. F. 
W.C. which shall do away with clab representation 
together with the dependent question of proper taxa! 
tion and representation, be thoroughly discussed in 
each club, if possible before the annual meeting of 
their State federation, at which time these questions 
shall be acted upon. That the president of each State 
federation report said action to the chairman of the 
Committee on Reorganization, and also that the pres- 
ident of each federated club report the wishes of her 
club to said chairman before January 15. 

Third. That the Reorganization Committee issue, 
not later than March 1,a plan of reorganization and 
send it to the president of each State federation, with 
the request that it be circulated through her State, and 
also send it to the president of each federated club, 
and urge upon all discussion of the plan, and invite 
criticisms and suggestions. 

Fourth. That the Committee on Reorganization 
make their final report in time to have it sent to the 
clubs a month before the biennial meeting of the G. 
F.,W. C., at which time it shall be acted upon, 





On Saturday morning it was presented, 
and though various amendments—some of 
which would have decidedly perverted its 
meaning—were made, all were lost, and the 
resolution finally passed as stated. 

The question of precedence between State 
Chairmen of correspoudence and Stute fed- 








of other national societies with the General | 











eration presidents came up before the Board 
soeeting held on Thursday before the coun- 
cil convened. It was decided then that the 
matter be left to each State to settle as it 
chose. When this was mene to the 
touncil on Suturday mornin Hel- 
muth moved that the Board Src ap- 
point the persons who shall lead the State 
delegates. at. the biennial, and, after, some 
warm discussion, this motion was carried. 

Mrs. Moore, chairman of the committee 
appointed to draw up emergency plans for 
bringing national and affiliated societies 
into. the fedération, reported that the com- 
mittee proposed that the city and sectional 
federations*of ten clubs or more should be 
admitted on the payment of one dollar an- 
nually, and should be entitled to two dele- 
gates, and one additional delegate for every 
twenty clubs added. In the matter of na- 
tional societies, the committee did not con- 
sider that it was sufficiently informed to 
make a suggestion; and this matter, with the 
plan which they did propose, was referred 
back to the board. 

The resignation of Mrs. Henrotin, appoint- 
ed at Denver last year to represent the fed- 
eration at the Paris Exposition, was received, 
aud Mrs. Lowe was appointed in ber stead. 
Mrs. Heurotin has accepted a position under 
the French government in connection with 
this work, and her duties in this relation will 
not allow her to represent the clubs. Miss 
Jones of Saratoga presented a resolution 
that the council appoint an _ entertain- 
ment conference in Paris during the ex- 
position of 1900, consisting of American 
delegates aud the honorary members who 
are now in Switzerland, Egypt, and other 
foreign countries. 
adopted by the council. Plans for the 
representation of club work at the Paris Ex- 
position were already in process of formula- 
tion, and it is expected that the club move- 
ment in America will be finely represented. 

Mrs. Lowe’s report announced that thirty 
clubs have been received into the federation 
since the biennial, and two State federations, 
Thirteen clubs have withdrawn, of which 
number only two did so because of the tax. 

‘They were small clubs,” said Mrs. Lowe, 

“and could not afford it. The reasons 
riven by the others were quite unimportant.” 
The report of the treasurer showed a balance 
of $1,148 09 on hand; the expense of the 
last. biennial was $1,450 69. 


The social side of the council meeting | 


was delightful and elaborate, and added 
largely to the hospitable fame of the women 
in and about Philadelphia. On Friday a 
luncheon was served to the delegates by the 
Alumne Girls’ High and Normal schools 
of Philadelphia, following which carriages 
were taken at the club fora two hours’ drive 
to points of historic interest and through 
beautiful Fairmount Park. In the evening, 
at the Acorn Club, whose attractiveness has 
already been set forth in the Bazar, a briil- 
iaut reception was given to the visiting 
club women by Mrs. Horace Brock. On 
ner ee be after the business meeting, the 
ladies were entertained at luncheon by the 
New Century Club, and at a little after two 

o'clock took the train at Broad Street Station 
for Bryn-Mawr College. Here they were re- 
ceived by Dean Thomas, and spent a delight- 
ful hour amid the beauties of the famous 
institution over which she presides. Con- 
tinuing their trip by special train, they went 
to Wayne to pay a visit, on invitation of the 
Saturday Club, to the beautiful new Shak- 
spere Club House which has just been erected 
there. This is a pretty structure, modelled 
after the Anne Hathaway cottage, and was 
one of the most interesting sights of the 
council meeting. On Saturday evening Mrs. 
Wilbur Fiske » omy president of the New 
Century Club, gave a reception at the club- 
house. Those of the delegates who staid 
over until Monday were received at Inde- 
pendence Hall at ten o’clock by a committee 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, and at eleven o'clock at Colonial Hall 
by a committee of Colonial Dames. 

Every side of the council meeting was a 
pronounced success, reflecting the greatest 
credit upon all concerned, and surrounding 
with an especial halo the head of Mrs. 
George W. Kendrick, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
who, as one of the special officers of the 
federation, worked untiringly in behalf of 
the visiting ladies. 


Ta latest progressive act of that most 
progressive. set of club women the State 
Federation of Georgia has just been an- 
nounced. This is the establishing of a 
scholarship at the Teachers’ College, New 
York city, to be held each year by a Georgia 
woman. The beneficiary will receive about 
five hundred dollars. From its inception the 
Georgia Federation has followed an aggres- 
sive policy on educational lines. Two years 
ago, at the first annual meeting, Mrs. Lowe, 
then its president, made a ringing address 
calling for this stand among the membership, 
and finely has her call been answered. To 
establish kindergartens, circulate travelling 
libraries, and urge State legislation for the 
higher education of women has been its per- 
sistent work, conducted always in the public- 
spirited and far-seeing manner of which the 
just founded schola rahip | is evidence. 
Marcaret Hamitron Wetcu. 


This resolution was | 
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Registered Trade-Mark. 


Enthusiasm. 


The delightful sensation of 
comfort and good health which 
comes with the wearing of 


Deimel Linen - Mesh 
Underwear 


is so unique that the wearers of 
these garments are our most 
enthusiastic advertisers. They 
endorse every claim made in 
behalf of this truly remarkable 
underwear, and our confidence 
in it is so great that our claims 
are daily becoming more and 
more sweeping, especially con- 
cerning its healthfulness. 


A little book discussing the subject free to 
all and the goods for sale at 


‘“* THE LINEN STORE,” 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 


B. Altman & Go. 


NEW YORK, 


LADIES’ SUMMER DRESSES 


Many Special Models of soft Cotton 
Fabrics in white or colors, for F etes, 
Garden-parties, or Afternoon Wear. 
A variety of styles for Morning 
Wear, in Dimity or Nainsook ; also 
Piqué or Linen Duck Suits, in Blouse 
effects. 














Tailor-made Suits of Pique, Linen, 
or Duck, for Outing Wear. 
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As the 
$ Pride of the West. 


In the muslin well known | 
For sale by all leading retailers. $ 














This Trade Mark 


distinguishes the 


CANFIELD 
DRESS 
SHIELD { 


and guarantees_ 
protection to 
every dress waist. 
Ask for and 
insist on having 
“Canfield 
Dress Shields." 
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LADY Satur “siproimen 8S 
hee. meee vse 

AGENT Ss versal ied: Sample, 25 cts. De- 


ive circulars and terms /ree. 
AMERICAN NOVI LTY CO., Detroit, ch. 























HER POLKA DOTS. 
Sux PLAYED UPON HER MUSIC-BOX A FANCY AIR BY CHANCE, 
AND STRAIGHTWAY ALL HER POLKA DOTS BEGAN A LIVELY DANCE, 


DEWEY'S RETURN 


BY RIOHARD LE GOLLIWOG 


Se that you can shout 
Loud acclaim at him: 
Dewey-doodle-doodle-doo, 


“Tw ekp.e-DEeMtn-vee | Sailor true and handy, 


Finest fighter on the blue, 
Oh Dewey-doodle-dandy ! 


Squeaks the merry fife, 
“ Dewey's on the sen. 

You can bet your life, 
When he heaves in sight, 
here will rise a ery, The British government hae just voted the Sirdar 
$150,000 for his feat in the Soudan, withholding ap- 
proval, however, of his breaking open the Mahdi’s 
tomb and scattering his ashes far on wide. This was 
not a polite thing for the Sirdar to do; but, after all, the 
yroper handling of ashes in cities just rescued from 
yarbarism always was a difficult problem. 


Morning, noon, or night, 
Fit to bust the sky! 
I weedle-deedle-dee |” 


* Tinkle-tinkle-tink !" 
Hear the chiming bells 
* Plinky-plinky-plink !" 
How the music swells! 
How the cotton trade 
All the prospect cheers 
Divvies will be paid 


—_—>——_ 


“ Have you heard from your son in the Philippines, 
Mrs. Parkins?” 

“Oh yes, indeed, Mrs, Jones. He writes regalarly.” 

“ And is his heart in this war?” 

*I don't exactly know. I judge from what he says 
that it is in his boots most of the time.’ 


Just from stuffing ears. 
Tinkle-tinkle-tink ! —_ 

Willie was running around the house with a flannel 
shirt in his hands, peering into closets and looking 
under beds and opening bureau drawers. 

“What on earth are you doing with that shirt, 
Willie ?” asked his mother. 

“I'm lookin’ for a pet moth of mine,” he replied 
“I'm goin’ to give him this shirt for breakfast. 


Rab-a-dub-a-dub !”" 

Sounds the tapping drum 
‘There'll be lots of grub 

When old Dewey's come. 
Banquets every day, 

Not a thought of bills! 
See the doctors gay 

Mixing little pille! 
Rab-a-dub-a-dub [” 


a os 


“ Well, Tommie, what did you learn at school this 
morning ?” 

“Oh, | had a writing lesson. Teacher says I make 
Whoopde-dooden-dvo! the biggest blots in the whole class, too, papa.” 

rwoopde-dooden-dur 
Dewey's coming home! —— 

wkadeoodle too ¥ 
Cushenres “I suppose you had a good time in Paris, Binks? 

“Not specially. Things were rather dull. Why, 
really, I went to the races there four times, and nobody 
jammed the President's bat down over his eyes once." 


Never more to roam 
Get your banners out, 
Get your throat in trim, 


LIFE AMONG THE BIRDS. 
Sparrow, © Ot. DiLVeRinD LOOKS PLUER THAN EVER THIS MORNING, 
PET, AN) WENT OFF AND Lert nim, I suPros«.” 
Tom Tit. “ Yes; BUT SHE'LL NEVER GET IN ANOTHER.” 
Sparrow, “ How's tHat?” 


Wire Gor IN A 


Tom Ti. “ Miss Jones's TABBY-CAT HAS JUST SWALLOWED HER.” 





CAN ANY ONE TELL WHY? 


A brooklet is a little brook 
Coursing down the shady dell: 
A booklet is a little book— 
Tales of love they tell: 
A streamilet is a little stream 
Which reflects the summer's sky ; 
But a bullet is not a little bull 
Can any one tell why? 
J. Rov Hauney. 


a. 

“My dear, you look the picture of your aunt,” re- 
marked an uncle to his pretty niece. 

“I'm glad it’s ber ‘pictare,” answered the pretty 
niece, pertly, “ for that’s not bad-looking.” 

aalaceiaitiasiaiimdttty 

“Do you find that playing golf makes you thin ?” 
askeenks. 

“No; but it makes me short,” sighed Binks, 
awfully expensive.” 

a 


“It's 


A well-known woman says that “the ignorance dis- 
played in banks by many women is enough to make 
an angel weep.” We presume she refers to the re- 
cording angel who has to keep the accounts straight. 


“ SPLENDID, 
WoUuLD Be!” 


HIS ABSENT-MINDEDN ESS. 

He sallied forth, did this most absent-minded of men, 
in his finest array the other evening to call upon his 
best girl, to bid her good-by, as she wae to start on the 
following day for the mountains for the sammer. 

* It is important,” he mused, as he. tripped along 
the pave with the agility of a sand-snipe and twirled 
his cane in every direction—“ it is very important that 
I do not forget. Now, then, old man,” he said, tapping 
his head, *‘den't you go and forget the string you tied 
on your finger to make you remember !" 

He walked on, and in sweet anticipation of the 
vision of loveliness that would shortly dawn upon 
him, pulled the bell-handle, and was soon therealter 
basking in the sunshine of her fairy smile 
Suddenly he seemed buried in deep thought, while 
a puzzied air overspread his features. 

“Has anything gone wrong,” she asked, sym- 
pathetically. 

** Nothing that I know of,” he replied 

* Have you lost anything ?” 

*“ No,” he said, reaching into his pocket and pulling 
out a box of candy, which he presented to her; “if 
you hadn't spoken on the subject of losing something, 
I should probably have carried that box of candy 
home.” 

“Have you forgotten anything ?” she asked, while 
his look of bewilderment still continued. 

“ That sounds more like it,” he replied, tapping his 
head. 

Then she saw the cord around his finger, and 
asked, 

“ What did you put that string around your finger 
for?” 

**So that I wouldn't forget something.” 

“ And what was it 7” she asked. 

“T can’t remember, to suve my life,” he replied, * be- 
cause J have been trying to remember several things. 
It couldn’t have been put on to remember you during 
your absence this sammer, because I don’t suppose I 
could forget you if I were to try.” 

While she smiled he went on: ; 

** Let me see—it wasn’t put on to remiod me to bring 
you a box of candy ; it wasn’t put on to remind me not 
to stay later than nine o'clock; it wasn’t—1 gness ll 
give it up, in the hope that it will occur to me.” 

“You ought to write these things down in a 
memorandum-book,” she said. 

“ A splendid idea,” he replied, and continued : 

“TI shall never cease to love you, Gloriana, and I 
think I'll begin my book with that,” so he took out a 
beok and wrote in it, while he repeated the words, 
* Never forget to love Gloriana.” 

The smile that lit her features in the exultation of 








WHY, HER LAST BILL WAS ONLY FORTY DOLLARS MORK THAN SHE 


DIVIDING THE RESPONSIBILITY. 


Frances. “ Mamma, I wish Ethel would answer me 
when I talk to ber.” 

Mamoa. “ Yon've nobody but. yourself to blame if 
she won't speak to you, after you put.all those horrid 
— in ber hair. It's almost impossible to get them 
out.” . . - 

Feanors. “ Well, it may be my fanit that I put them 
in, but it isn’t my fault that it’s bard to get them 
oat.” 


—_——.-— 


“ Mamma, what would you do if that big vase in the 
parlor should get broken 7" said Tommy. 

“I should spank whoever did it,” said Mrs. Banke, 
gazing severely at her little son. 

“Well, then, you'd better begin to get up your 
el said Tommy, gleefully, “'coz papa’s Coches 
” 

a 


“It's too bad,” said little Bessie, “that there ten’t 
another little Peters boy.” 

“ They have six,” said her mother. 
sider that about enough.” 

“Well,” said the little girl, ** they can all take each 
other’s clothes as they grow up, but there isn't any- 
one to take littl Johnuie’s, and it seems kind of 
wasteful.” 


“I should con- 


A TREASURE. 


“Is YOUR NEW DRESSMAKER A Goop one?” 


SAID It 


that supreme moment was a symphony in strawberry 
Ice-cream. 

“ What train do you leave on 7” he asked. 

“ The 9.37,” she replied. 

He put it down in the book. 

* Aud you won't forget me during the summer ?” 

“No,” he replied ; “ but to make doubly sure | will 
make a note of it, so that when I want to think of you 
I shall not have to tap my skull to ascertain what I 
would dream about.” 

“I suppose you will ran out occasionally to play 
tennis with me ?” 

“ Yeu,” he said; “and to take long moonlight 
walks.” 

** And to play golf?” she asked 

“Yes; and to go drifting about among the great 
white yellow-hearted lilies that flatter on the bosom 
of the lake, when the sunset is crumbling into pow- 
dered gold, and sifting itself through the purple folds 
of twilight just as the first star peeps ont and the lone 
loon moans athwart the dreamy dusk.” 

* Does that recall to your mind the thing which 
you tried to remember ?” 

“It does not; and I am sure the thing I want to re 
member concerns you, and I will probably remember 
it when I leave you, and not till then.” 

“Do you think if you were to walk around the 
block a sense of absence would help you out, and 
enable you to tell me on your retarn f” 

“*I do not, because Fate would know that I would 
return to tell you, and would therefore delight in 
thwarting me.” 

* And the thing you forgot concerns me ?” 

“1 think it does, and that is all I can remember.” 

“Oh dear!” she sighed, wringing her hands in an 
anguieh that made ber look so wistfully beautifal that 
he kissed her good-night and said : 

“TI will not forget the train; as I have made a 
memorandum I shall certainly be on hand.” 

He fled into the darkness, leaving ber in mute won 
der as she stood at the portal afd guessed, gucssed, 
guessed. 

On the following day he met her at the station, ac- 
cording to memorandum 
_* Have you remembered ?” she asked, in great agita- 
tion 

“T have.” 

** What, oh, what is it?” 

“If I haven't lost the book, I can tell you. I jotted 
it down on my retura last night when it occurred to 
me.” He consulted the book, thrust his hand into his 
oage and handed her a small package. A moment 

ter she said, holding up her engagement-ring finger, 

“ The fit is perfect, and the ring A just too lovely for 
anything.” R. K. Munxrrreiox. 














